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POSSUM [ALES 


s jossuMs were as Common as 
people in Hawthorne, the 
small Florida town where I 
grew up. During the 1950s and 
1960s, there wasn’t much around 
the little farming community except 
woods, fields and farmlands—ideal 
habitat for this quiet nocturnal 
critter. It was very rare to find 
anyone there who had not seen 
‘possums at one time or another. 
Even the occasional Northerner who 
came to Hawthorne would likely 
encounter at least one within a short 


while. 


The lowly, furry, shy ’possum is 
the first living wild animal | recall 
seeing close-up. When I was about 
four years old, Grandpa George 
Waters had one in a rabbit pen, 
where it was being fattened up on 
corn and table scraps. Like many 
early settlers in Alachua County, he 
spent his earlier years hunting and 
fishing for some of the family’s 
meat, and ’possum was one of his 
favorites. He always baked it in a 
covered pan, and surrounded the fat 
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By John Waters Jr. 


meat with home-grown sweet 
potatoes. Grandpa considered the 
dish more than fit for Sunday 
dinner. 

He had live-trapped the possum 
because it had been sneaking around 
the barn and bothering his chickens. 
Before setting the home-made trap, 
he carefully instructed me about 
how it worked, then he sent me 
crawling under the barn to put it in 
the most likely spot to catch it. 

Grandpa knew the predator was a 
*possum before we set the trap. It 
had been entering the hens’ nesting 
area at night and scaring them so 
bad they were fluttering and 
squawking in the dark. Once 
Grandpa’s prized hens were off their 
nests, the *possum would feast on 
the eggs Grandpa was hoping the 
hens would hatch. 

That set the stage for a later life 
experience, one I remember as the 
“Great Flying ’Possum Hunt.”’ It 


began quite unexpectedly one 
summer Saturday afternoon in some 
deep north-central Florida woods. 
Two friends and I were roaming the 
forest, along with my feisty little 
terrier dog, Buster. The little black 
and white dog had never been 
known for tracking or hunting, but 
was nevertheless a faithful 
companion in the field. When he 
disappeared into the bush, we paid 
no attention, thinking that at any 
moment he would rejoin us. 

Before long, however, we heard 
Buster barking ferociously. He had 
never sounded so excited, and I just 
knew something very unusual was 
there. We raced through the woods 
to find the dog at the foot of a huge 
oak tree that had a hole at the base. 
Afraid a big rattlesnake might be 
there, I grabbed Buster and pulled 
him away to safety. We cautiously 
peered into the hole and came face- 
to-face with the biggest boar & 
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*possum we had ever seen. 

“Let’s go get a gun and shoot 
him,” Jimbo suggested. 

“No,” I disagreed. ‘Let’s catch 
him alive. Grandpa will love it.”’ 

Mike peered into the cavity and 
saw the big ’possum grinning and 
silently showing off its sharp teeth. 
He said, ‘‘Not me! I ain’t stickin’ my 
hand in there and let him bite it 
off!” 

“We won’t let him get us,”’ Jimbo 
replied confidently. ‘“We’ll just 
make a trap for him!” 

As we worked out the master plan 
to get the possum out of the tree, it 
was quite content to stay curled up 
inside the hole and grin. Our first 
step was for Mike to run home and 
get an empty bushel basket and a 
length of rope to make a lasso. He 
ran top-speed all the way there and 
back while Jimbo and I took turns 
making sure our quarry didn’t get 
away, while also keeping Buster at 
bay. The little dog was so excited he 
was quivering. 

Using a stick, it was easy enough 
to slip a noose around one of the 
*possum’s front legs. It just grinned 
at us, and made little effort to avoid 
being lassoed. We quickly ran the 
other end of the rope through a hole 
in the bottom of the bushel basket, 
then put the rim up against the tree 
and started to pull. 

“Not too hard,” I said. ‘‘We 
don’t want to bruise it.’”’ I knew 
Grandpa would want the critter in 
good shape so he could cage it a 
while to fatten it for the oven. 

The rope trick simply did not 
work, so Jimbo and I had to make 
the next trip back home for 
additional supplies—that time for 
some matches. We would smoke the 
possum out, we thought. And we 
tried. We gathered up Spanish 
moss, piled it on the ground near 
the hole, set it afire and all three of 
us blew smoke into the hole. 

The smoke was so dense we 
couldn’t see the possum. 
Meanwhile, it took advantage of the 
opportunity to climb up higher 
inside the hollow tree, far above our 
reach, then crawl toward a hole near 
the top. As the smoke began to drift 
out of the second hole, way above 
us, the possum came out with it. 
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As soon as we spotted it, Jimbo 
yelled, “BOOOO!” in an effort to 
scare it back inside the tree. 
Without warning, the possum 
jumped. It landed on the soft, leaf- 
littered forest floor, then quickly 
jumped up and scrambled away, its 
bare tail weaving slightly as it went. 
We were whipped! Even Buster was 
so surprised by the quick escape he 
didn’t bark. 

“That was a flying ’possum,”’ 
Grandpa said later, as he laughed 
about our adventure. Then he 
asked, ‘Why didn’t y’all just run it 
down and catch it?” 

He was serious. Many times, 
Grandpa had grabbed a live *possum 
by the tail and dropped it into a bag. 
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sister, Judy, came running and 
screaming to Mama with the tiny 
*possum hanging by its teeth from a 
finger. I had explained to Judy that 
*possums can hang by their tails, and 
she just had to prove it to herself. 

That wasn’t the last time I had a 
*possum in the house, but it was the 
last time Mama allowed it. The next 
“house ’possum”’ I encountered 
showed up quite unexpectedly, 
some years later. It was during the 
first month Nancy and I were 
married. 

We were living in a previously 
rundown little shack of a place, 
which we had spent months 
repairing and repainting. We had 
exterminated the rats and mice that 
were living there when we began the 
work of patching the leaky roof, 
replacing torn screen on the front 
porch and making it cozy and livable 
inside. 


A year or two later, I caught my 
first live possum with bare hands 
and dropped it into a bag. It was a 
baby one. A big female possum and 
all but one of several young ones 
that were riding on her back had 
been killed in the road. I rescued the 
small, lonely survivor and carried it 
home to keep as a pet in a well- 
made, roomy cage in my bedroom. 

Even though it was soft and furry, _ 
never made noise and I kept its cage 
clean, Mama made me turn it loose. 
That happened the day my little 


I was outside practice casting with 
a rod and reel one afternoon when I 
heard Nancy holler, ‘JOHN! 
THERE’S THE BIGGEST, 
HAIRIEST RAT I’VE EVER SEEN 
IN HERE!” Her excited words 
trailed from the kitchen out through 
the front door as quickly as she 
escaped from it. 

“Where is it?” I asked as I ran for 
the .22 rifle. 

“In the kitchen, in the garbage 
can!” she answered with certainty. 
“Tt nearly scared the wits out of 
me!”’ 

I grabbed the ironing board and 
propped it across the doorway to 


the kitchen to corral the dangerous | 


beast, then sent her upstairs so I 
could shoot without having her in 
the way. With .22 rifle and rat-shot 
ready, I cautiously stepped over the 
ironing board and stalked towards 
the garbage can. The world’s biggest, 
hairiest rat turned out to be nothing 
more than a young ’possum. I put 
the gun away and chased the critter 
out the door with a broom. 


Two decades later, Nancy and I 
were walking in the woods one 
spring day, slowly and quietly 
looking for an adventure with 
Nature. It came in the form of two 
young, but nearly grown, ’possums. 


As they innocently meandered along 
a wandering path that intersected 
ours, they seemed totally unaware 
and unafraid of us. We very slowly 
sat down, kept still and watched as 
they climbed up an old cavity tree, 
went inside the hole, then came out. 
One of them came towards us, its 
little pink nose sniffing and its long, 
cat-like whiskers twitching. It was 
only a yard away when I felt that 
was close enough. ‘‘Watch ’em fly,” 
I whispered before yelling, 
“BOOOO!”’ Both of them took off 
like jets. 

So, if you encounter a ’possum— 
and in Florida, you’re apt to, even in 
the city—take your choice of what 
to do with it. You can catch it, cook 
it and eat it, chase it or watch it. Just 
keep in mind, however, that they 
can be hard to pull out of a hole and 
they’ve been known to hang by their 
teeth instead of their tails. They also 
have a mysterious way of showing 
up where and when you least expect 
them, and they can fly when they 
need to! 
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White-tail Deer Myths 


here are lots of ‘fold wives’ 

tales” connected with fishing 

and hunting, but I’ve heard 
more myths associated with white- 
tail deer and white-tail deer hunting 
than about any other outdoor topic. 

The myths run the gamut from 
the sublime to the surreal. There are 
stories—legends if you will—that 
purport the white-tail buck to be 
something anyone with a rifle can 
collect, and there are plenty of 
myths which describe mature, 
heavy-beamed bucks as having the 
“brains of Einstein, the foresight of 
Moses and the longevity of 
Methuselah.” 

The true nature of the white-tail is 
somewhat different from these 
mythical extremes. So by 
‘debunking’ some of the better- 
known white-tail myths, hunters can 
know more about their quarry and 
have a better chance of bagging the 
buck of their dreams. 


The “Never Looks Up” Myth 


In practically every deer hunting 
camp, it is almost assured that 
someone will flatly state, ‘‘Deer don’t 
look up.” 

So much has been written by 
“armchair outdoor writers” about 
hunting deer from tree stands, that 
many sportsmen throughout the 
nation truly believe white-tails never 
look up because, ‘‘They don’t expect 
danger from above.” 

But that is simply untrue. 

Deer do watch for danger from 
above, so all hunters working from 
tree stands should go to great pains 
to keep still and to hide themselves 
from the sharp, ever-watchful eyes 
of white-tails. 

“T never sit in a tree stand without 
having a bunch of limbs under my 
feet, around my stand and above my 
head to help disguise my outline,”’ 
says Johnny Bragg, a Jacksonville 
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By Bob McNally 


hunter who has more than 100 
white-tails to his credit. 

“A hunter in a tree stand is a lot 
less likely to be spotted by a deer 
than a hunter on the ground,” Bragg 
says. ‘But a white-tail’s field of 
vision, at 50 or 60 yards for 
example, can easily include a hunter 
in a tree-stand. The deer doesn’t 
have to turn its head up to see him 
from that distance. That’s why | 
always position limbs and leaves 
around my tree stand.” 

[Editor’s Note: Safety experts 
recommend that hunters use 
fluorescent-orange tape (or 
something similar) to mark their 
location when camouflaged. This 
lets other hunters see where the 
hunter is, but has little effect, if any, 
on the game. ] 

“Anyone who says deer don’t 
look up hasn’t hunted white-tails 
much,” Bragg continued, “‘or if he 
has, I’ll bet he hasn’t brought many 
deer home.” 


Myths About Weather Effects 


Another bogus claim is, ‘‘Deer 
don’t travel in rain or other poor 
weather.” 

While this is sometimes true, they 


will move around in foul weather— 
especially when they’ve recently 
been hunted hard. Deer are less 
likely to encounter humans, and 
therefore human scents, when it is 
raining, very cold, foggy or windy. 
Just as mature deer may become 
more nocturnal during hunting 
season (to avoid contact with 
humans), white-tails may alter their 
normal habits by moving around 
during foul weather, a time when 
people are less likely to be in the 
woods. 

In fact, during a light, misting rain 
is one of the best times for deer to 
be on the prowl. Rain makes it 
possible for a buck to move 
stealthily, and a cooling, light rain 
also seems to be especially 
invigorating to deer in Florida’s hot, 
humid climate. 

Most hunters seem to believe 
“Windy weather is a terrible time to 
hunt deer,” but that’s not necessarily 
so. Although deer usually don’t 
move around in the wind (probably 
because it is not as easy for them to 
hear then), windy or stormy weather 
is a good time to still hunt. By 
walking slowly and quietly into the 
wind, a hunter can often sneak up 
on bedded white-tails, and with 
surprising consistency. 


Rubs Are Often Misunderstood 


And there are myths about the 
meaning of buck rubs. It is true that 
tubs can be good indicators of how 
many male deer are in an area, and 
what size they are (larger bucks can 
tub taller trees). Such active “sign” 
can be a great confidence builder for 
hunters, but far too many 
sportsmen misinterpret the meaning 
of rubs. They mistakenly assume 
that wherever they find a rub, a 
buck will automatically return to it. 
Many folks will immediately set up 
an ambush to wait for him. 


The buck-rub myth is difficult for 
some hunters to discount because a 
rub is concrete evidence that an 
antlered deer was present. But if 
hunters think for a moment why 
bucks make rubs, the “rubbing 
fallacy” is easy to discredit. 

Bucks rub trees for several 
reasons, a primary one being to shed 
the velvet from their antlers. Also, 
when the rut is on, bucks will rub 
and hook saplings, apparently as a 
kind of “sparring behavior” in 
preparation for ‘doing battle” with 
other bucks. This is probably the 
reason so many buck rubs are found 
along, or near, major deer trails and 
bedding areas. 

Rubs can be important to hunters 
in terms of assessing an area’s 
overall potential, but by their 
nature, rubs do not show when they 
were made. More importantly, 
bucks may have no reason to return 
to any specific rub site. 

So much has been said about-the 
importance of finding buck scrapes, 
another often misunderstood sign, 
that many sportsmen, even veteran 
hunters, will take a stand over a 
buck’s paw mark and sit there for 
many hours before moving on— 
usually without firing a shot. 


Scrapes and Tracks Myths 


It’s important to realize bucks 
make many scrapes as they try to 
locate does, and frequently they 
make them in a haphazard fashion. 
This. is particularly true early in the 
rutting period when white-tail 
courtship is just beginning. 

During the rut, the ground in 
good white-tail habitat will usually 
be pockmarked with scrapes in 
many places, and it is up to the 
hunter to know which ones deserve 
the most attention. Some of the best 
scrapes are found in a “‘line,”—a 
number of recently-made scrapes, 
usually along a well-used deer trail. 
It’s not unusual to find a dozen or 
more along a 50-yard-long line. 
Scrape lines function as a “network 
of sign posts’? which bucks make to 
find does and to mark their 
territories. 
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A scrape line with a good trail, 
buck rubs and fresh tracks nearby is 
a prime place to set up and wait for 
white-tails. 

Despite what many woodsmen 
say, there is no realistic way to 
distinguish a buck track from a doe 
track, even though buck tracks are 
generally larger because they have 
bigger bodies than does. A track 
may give some indication of a deer’s 
size, however, and big deer are often 
bucks. But, there are big does which 
have big feet and small bucks which 
have small feet. 


The Rut and Deer Movements 


There is no question that during 
the rut is the best time to bag a 
mature buck. But many sportsmen 
believe that, ‘During the rut, all 
bucks ‘throw caution to the wind’.” 

That myth seems to be annually 
rekindled by some unknowledgeable 
writers in the outdoor media, but it 
is easy to disprove when one knows 
the true nature of white-tail bucks in 
rut, 

It’s true that a buck in rut moves 
around more, and in more-open 
territory, when looking for does. 
But he is by no means ‘dumb or 
crazy’’ during this time. On the 
contrary, his senses are at a peak 
then and hunters usually must use 
all their skills to bag him. A buck 
may be preoccupied, but there is no 
way he will blunder along while 
ignoring his survival instincts. 

The rut should be viewed as a 
time when bucks are vulnerable 
because they are on the move almost 
continuously, traveling at any hour 
of the day. They are also generally 
easier to locate then because it is 
easier to find signs of primary 
scrapes and breeding areas at this 
time of year, but they are far from 
“foolish.” 

A lot of hunters also believe, ‘If 
you see a big buck in August it will be 
in the same general place in 
November.” But that’s not 
necessarily so. Deer move according 
to food conditions and other 
environmental and physical factors. 
They travel to areas which provide 


such foods as acorns, corn, 
persimmons, apples, soybeans and 
other foods when these are 
available. Food and human 
intrusion, however, are primary 
forces that may affect deer 
movements (which may change 
from week to week). 

Don’t just assume that, ‘Because 
a region has lots of deer it also 
has some real ‘wall-hangers,’ too.”” 
By their nature, certain locales 
are able to produce giant white-tails, 
while other regions nearby will be 
jammed with deer, but have no 
trophies. Genetics, nutrition 
(including soil minerals) and 
hunting pressures all contribute to 
the making of big bucks. 


The Sacred Doe Theory 


It hasn’t been too many years 
since deer were a rarity in many 
parts of the South. Back then, doe 
deer were treated as being sacred 
because they were needed as ‘“therd 
stock.’”’ Now, however, white-tails 
are common throughout the South, 
and even too numerous in many 
areas. Yet in many places, does are 
still considered to be sacred, and 
hunting them—even when legal—is 
not allowed by some landowners 
and hunting clubs. 

Conserving does can be a good 
management practice for expanding 
deer herds, as was the case 30 years 
ago throughout much of America. 
But few areas today still have 
expanding white-tail herds, so does 
must be harvested to maintain the 
proper balance between bucks and 
does. 

A deer herd can only expand so 
much on any parcel of land. Once 
the habitat’s carrying capacity has 
been reached, no more animals can 
thrive there. If bucks are the only 
deer cropped every year, the land 
will eventually harbor a 
disproportionate number of does. 
Such a situation eventually tends to 
cause a severe overpopulation of 
does, and possibly a deer die-off. 
Doe hunting can help prevent this. 
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The Spike Buck Fallacy 


Conserving small, spike deer is 
another undesirable white-tail 
hunting practice which is still 
common in many areas. Too many 
hunt clubs dictate this myth to their 
members. ‘Don’t shoot spikes, because 
they'll grow to be big bucks in a few 
years,” they say. 

The old “‘sacred-spike’’ theory is 
pure bunk, and has repeatedly been 
proven false by professional game 
managers throughout America. 
With respect to antler development, 
older spike bucks are genetically 
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inferior, and for this reason, should 
be harvested in order to improve the 
herd’s gene pool for antler 
characteristics. In areas where no big 
bucks range, one thing hunters can 
do is conserve the largest-racked 
animals in the herd so the gene pool 
can improve over several 
generations. 

Even a 1%-year-old buck, if it 
was sired by a genetically-superior 
buck, can have a six- or even an 
eight-point rack. Each year 
thereafter the rack’s mass (and 
frequently the number of tines) may 
increase until, by its fourth or fifth 


year, it is indeed a trophy animal. 
Myths About Deer Scents 


Deer hunting ‘“‘scents”’ have 
become more popular in recent 
years, and while they may offer 
some advantage to hunters, a lot of 
sportsmen put too much confidence 
in them. When most folks see no 
tangible results from a scent, 
however, they stop using it. 

A deer’s sense of smell is one of 
its primary defenses. This is a major 
reason hunters have to be diligent to 
fool a white-tail. But it is a myth to 
believe, ‘‘A deer scent will drive every 
buck in the county wild, and cause 
them to rush helter-skelter to your tree 
stand.” This is not to say, however, 
that a scent might not help mask 
human odors. 

Many excellent deer hunters will 
not wear leather boots, belts or 
knife sheaths because they believe 
leather holds human odors (via 
sweat) which cannot be masked by 
even the strongest scents. These 
hunters wear rubber boots, and 
cloth belts and knife sheaths. They 
also use scents liberally, but never 
expect miracles from them. 


Rely on the Facts 


Although many myths and tales 
about white-tailed deer quicken a 
hunter’s pulse, if not just entertain 
him, they do nothing to help him 
bring home a deer. The facts given 
here are based on the experiences of 
many successful hunters, as well as 
scientific research findings. Relying 
on the facts—instead of believing in 
myths—will result in better hunting 
and greater recreational enjoyment. 
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Delicate Balance 


Species: Key Deer (Odocoileus virginianus clavium) 


Florida and Federal Status: Endangered 


he key deer is one of 
Florida’s most interesting 
and unique animals, both for 


its small size and its limited 
distribution. About the size of a 
large dog, this subspecies of the 
white-tailed deer exists on only a 
handful of islands in the lower 
Florida Keys, most notably Big Pine 
and No Name keys. 

Listed as endangered by the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission and by the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the key deer 
has for some time been in danger of 
extinction. Collisions with 
automobiles, attacks by free- 
roaming dogs, poaching, drowning 
in drainage ditches and loss of 
habitat (principally due to human 
development) have taken a heavy 
toll on this small deer during recent 
years, despite the establishment of 
National Key Deer Refuge on Big 
Pine Key in 1954. 

In the early 1900s, key deer were 
being poached unmercifully. 
Trusting and gentle, they made easy 
targets for poachers looking for an 
easy meal. By the 1930s, it was 
estimated that the key deer 
population had fallen to less than 50 
animals. It seemed inevitable, at that 
time, that the subspecies would 
soon become extinct. 

Then, just as the situation looked 
hopeless, a nationally syndicated 
cartoonist, J.N. ‘‘Ding’’ Darling, 
drew a cartoon showing the helpless 
key deer being pursued by dogs and 
poachers. 

This “introduced” the key deer to 
the entire nation, and provided an 
impetus to protect and restore the 
subspecies to a viable number. Soon 
after, a ban on hunting key deer was 
enacted, but was initially ignored by 
poachers. It became obvious that 
someone was needed to watch over 
the deer. 
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Jack Watson was appointed 
warden of the area in 1954 and he 
was able to stop most of the 
poaching. Without the constant 
illegal slaughter of earlier years, the 
key deer’s population rebounded to 
an estimated 400 individuals. 
Today, the population is believed to 
have dropped back down to about 
250 animals. 


The two greatest threats currently 
facing the key deer are loss of 
habitat and death from collisions 
with automobiles. The last decade 
has seen an enormous increase in 
the human population living in and 
visiting the Florida Keys and this has 
been disastrous for the key deer and 
detrimental to other wildlife species. 


—Kevin Barry 
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Text and Photographs By Jim Angy 


he Virginia opossum 

(Didelphis marsupialis) is 

North America’s only native 
member of an order of mammals 
known as marsupials. The young of 
this group are carried in an 
abdominal pouch on the female and 
are nourished by mammary glands 
there which supply milk. 

Baby opossums enter this world 
barely more developed than living 
embryos. They are born only 12 to 
14 days after fertilization, blind and 
naked, with only vestiges of front 
legs. Nevertheless, they somehow 
find their way from the birth canal 
into the safety of their mother’s fur- 
lined pouch. 

With only a tiny opening for a 
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mouth, they attach themselves to 
one of the female’s 13 small nipples 
inside the pouch. The babies 
continue to develop there until they 
are about two to three months old, 
at which stage they begin to crawl 
out and ride on the mother’s back, 
hanging onto her body hair with 
their tiny feet. In about another 
month the young disperse, being 
large enough by then to care for 
themselves. 

A female opossum can produce 
two or three litters each year in 
Florida, and the species’ average life 
span is up to about seven years. An 
adult opossum can weigh from six 
to 14 pounds and is roughly the size 
of a house cat. With a pointed 


snout, dark beady eyes and long, 
almost hairless tail, an opossum 
somewhat resembles a “‘giant rat.” 

According to fossil records, the 
opossum has changed very little 
over a period of many years. It is 
not known for beauty, but for 
survival. 

Currently found throughout most 
of the eastern United States, the 
opossum has recently been 
introduced along the Pacific Coast 
and is expanding its range 
northward into Canada. 

Unlike many less-adaptable 
animals, the opossum has adjusted 
well as humans have continued to 
encroach into its habitats. The 


adaptable opossum not only thrives 
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in wooded areas but is also 
advancing into new territories in and 
around centers of human 
population. It can even be found 
within large cities. The opossum 
consumes a variety of foods, 
including insects, birds, eggs, 
worms, frogs, snakes, small 
mammals, seeds, fruits and berries. 
In human habitats, garbage cans and 
refuse dumps become “‘cafeterias”’ 
for this opportunistic feeder. It also 
forages along roadways in search of 
animals that have been killed by 
automobiles, and is often run over 
and killed while feeding there. 

If an opossum is attacked by a 
predator or feels threatened it will 
sometimes “‘play dead,”’ falling on 
its side with its mouth opened and 
eyes closed while barely breathing. 
Often, no amount of prodding will 
make it move. 

Recent scientific study indicates 
that the opossum just seems to faint, 
and has little control over its 
behavior. ‘‘Playing opossum,” has 
no doubt saved many of these 
animals from predators which lose 
interest in prey that is not 
struggling. 

A frightened opossum will often 
bluff its attacker by growling and 
hissing while opening its mouth 
wide to show all its fifty teeth. This 
animal can deliver a vicious bite if it 
needs to. 

Opossums are excellent climbers 
and often escape danger by 
scurrying up the nearest tree. They 
can firmly grip and climb with all 
four feet. Their long, nearly hairless 
tail is prehensile (adapted for 
wrapping around and holding) and 
it almost functions as a “‘fifth 
hand.”’ The opossum’s tail can grip 
firmly enough to support its entire 
weight. 

Marsupials on the Earth have 
adapted to a variety of conditions 
and have successfuly utilized many 
kinds of habitats. These animals, 
including the opossum, hopefully 
will continue to roam for many 
more years. Although not 
considered very intelligent, the 
opossum has learned the most 
valuable lesson of all—how to 
survive. > 
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One to 14 opossums, each about the size of a bumblebee, may be born ina single litter. 
Although they are little more than “living embryos” at birth, they climb to the 
mother’s pouch for nourishment. 

a te. —- > 
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At an age of two or three months, the young opossums are large enough and strong 
enough to climb out of the pouch and ride on the female’s back. In another month or 
so, they will be on their own. 
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The Virginia opossum (Didelphis mar- 
supialis) is North America’s only living 
member of the animal order of Marsu- 
pialia, a group of mammals which also 
includes wombats, kangaroos and ban- 
dicoots. The opossum is well adapted to 
survive in a wide variety of habitats, 
and has several behaviors that are 
unusual in mammals. When 
threatened, an opossum may open its 
mouth, show allits 50 teeth and makea 
hissing sound. Another defensive be- 
havior is “playing dead,” which research 
indicates is an autonomic reflex similar 
to fainting. During this state, an opos- 
sum’s breathing rate becomes almost 
imperceptible and its body stiffens. 
Predators are thus more likely to leave 
it alone. Other features of this interest- 
ing animal is that its feet are well 
adapted for gripping and climbing, and 
its tail is prehensile (able to wrap 
around things). Its foods include almost 
anything edible, and the species has 
adapted well to living in urbanized 
areas. 
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Chattahoochee 


Wns? Bass 


Vournament 


By Michael J. Hill 


or the past several years, 
Pecsie the first weekend of 


March, the annual 
Chattahoochee White Bass 
Tournament has been the only 
major source of white bass brood 
fish used in the Commission’s 
sunshine bass rearing and stocking 
program. Today, because of a need 
for more brood fish and increased 
knowledge about this species, the 
tournament provides only part of 
the white bass used in the program. 
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Nevertheless, the tournament has 
become a much anticipated annual 
happening in Chattahoochee. It lasts 
for a day and a half, from sunrise to 
sunset on Saturday and sunrise until 
noon on Sunday. 

This small, northwest-Florida 
town, at the headwaters of the 
mighty Apalachicola River, is the 
site of the only fishing tournament 
sanctioned by the Commission. It is 
a cooperative venture among the 
Commission, the citizens of 


Chattahoochee and participating 
anglers, most of whom are locals. It 
is a day and a half of healthy, fun- 
filled outdoor activities on the river, 
and it also provides an important 
benefit to other Florida anglers 
through the Commission’s sunshine 
bass (white bass x striped bass 
hybrid) stocking program. 

Sexually mature white bass 
(Morone chrysops) that are caught 
and donated alive are transported to 
the Commission’s Richloam Fish 
Hatchery in central Florida. In the 
interest of collecting as many brood 
fish as possible, the regular white 
bass bag limit is not in effect for 
tournament anglers. There is, 
however, a minimum 10-inch length 
limit for a fish to be eligible for 
scoring because smaller fish are not 
sexually mature. 

The Commission provides the 
bait, information on how to rig up, 
helps anglers find places to fish and 
teaches them how to best keep their 
fish alive. The tournament rules are 
simple: Sign up and turn in all your > 
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live white bass more than 10 inches 
long. There is no entry fee, but 
anglers must bring their own boats, 
gear and lunch. Special self-sticking 
rulers are supplied to assist anglers 
in selecting eligible fish. 

Once participants choose their 
fishing spots, Commission 
personnel periodically drop by to 
collect their bass so that everyone 
can continue fishing. Commission 
personnel then record the 
contributing anglers’ names on score 
sheets that are later used to 
determine the winners. After all the 
catches are tallied, prizes are 
awarded to the anglers who donated 
the most eligible white bass. Some 
years, as many as 20 top prizes have 
been given out. 

The interesting thing about the 
prizes is that the local people 
provide most of them—not the 
Commission. Residents, such as 
local fishing guide and inn owner 
Marty Butler, have devoted many 
volunteer hours to help organize, 
advertise and ensure the success of 
past tournaments. With nearly 100 
percent cooperation from more than 
50 local businesses and individuals, 
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an impressive array of donated 
fishing equipment, tackle, ice chests, 
gift certificates and other 
merchandise was given away in the 
1988 event. This year, there were 
more prizes to award than 
participants, so Butler staged a 
random drawing for the surplus to 
add to the fun. Everyone won a 
prize and many anglers won several. 

That tournament was also the 
third one which had a special 
category for children. Every 
participating youngster received a 
prize. Many of the people of 
Chattahoochee encourage their youth 
to enjoy wholesome outdoor 
recreation. Almost as many 
youngsters fished this year’s 
tournament as adults. 

It is difficult to say how the white 
bass tournament became what it is 
today. My favorite rendition of the 
story goes back almost 10 years, 
when Bob Rousseau, a fish 
management specialist with the 
Commission, was assigned the job 
of collecting white bass for the then 
new sunshine bass program. It was 
expected that he could use 
traditional fisheries collection gear, 


such as hoop nets, gill nets and 
electrofishing boats, but hundreds 
of field hours were expended and 
only a few white bass were collected. 

Needless to say, Rousseau was 
getting weary, and not having much 
luck. He noticed, however, that 
local hook and line anglers were 
bringing in respectable stringers of 
white bass. He then advised other 
fisheries personnel of this fishing 
success, and soon thereafter, the 
collection technique was greatly 
simplified to comprise hook and 
line methods. Ordinary fishing 
turned out to be the most efficient 
brood fish collection method! 

After the new hybrid program 
became better known in the area, 
local anglers were willing to donate 
their harvested white bass to the 
Commission. Each year since then 
public participation has increased, 
the tournament has grown and a 
tradition continued. 


Fishing for White Bass 


Catching these fish is relatively 
easy, and there are several 
techniques that work well. Small > 
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crayfish (less than 1/2 inch long) 
and freshwater grass shrimp are the 
best baits. A #4 or #6 gold-finished 
hook, a 3/8-ounce egg sinker, 
swivel and about 18 inches of 6 or 
8-pound-test monofilament leader 
make a good end tackle rig. 

Although grass shrimp are small 
and nearly transparent, only one at a 
time is needed to catch a white bass. 
Casting downstream, and gently 
bumping it along the bottom with a 
slow retrieve is effective for me. I 
don’t give up on getting a strike 
until the bait is out of the water. 
However, some other anglers I know 
prefer to cast out, let it sink, then 
wait for the fish to find their bait. 

Bank anglers can also participate, 
and during the tournament, many of 
them line the banks of the 
Apalachicola below the Jim 
Woodruff Lock and Dam. And they 
are usually competetive with the 
boating anglers. Favorite (and 
productive) spots are the spring boil 
on the west bank immediately below 
the lock, the sand and gravel bar on 
the east shore, the power lines 
farther downstream and even 
around the two boat ramps. 

It is surprising how productive 
the water near the boat ramps can 
be, in view of all the activities of 
launching and pulling out boats. 
This year’s first and second places 
went to a husband and wife team 
who fished out of a small boat just 
10 yards from the main boat ramp. 
Third and fourth places went to two 
brothers in a canoe who simply tied 
up to the willows between the two 
busiest boat ramps along the upper 
river and started fishing. 

Although bank fishing is often 
productive, many anglers still use 
boats to reach their favorite fishing 
holes. Mosquito Creek, the buoy 
line below the dam, around the 
island just downstream from the old 
railroad tressel and in the warm- 
water discharge from the power 
plant are favorite places. 

So, if you find yourself near 
Chattahoochee next March, stop by 
and join the fun. The tackle is 
simple enough, the fish usually 
bite then and everybody has a good 
time! 
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By Forrest J. Ware 


Chief, Bureau of Fisheries Research 


triped bass occur naturally in 
S four Florida river systems: the 

St. Mary’s, Nassau and St. 
Johns rivers along the Atlantic 
Coast; and the Apalachicola River 
system along the Gulf of Mexico. 
Occasionally, striped bass have also 
been found in the Suwannee, 
Ochlockonee, Choctawhatchee, 
Escambia and Blackwater rivers, 
which all enter the Gulf of Mexico. 
In these latter rivers, most—if not 
all—stripers found there are likely a 
direct result of state and federal 
stocking programs. 

Florida is in the southern limit of 
the striped bass’ range, and 
consequently, the species’ natural 
populations have historically been 
small and support only limited sport 
fisheries. Probably fewer than 500 
striped bass per year would be taken 
from any single Florida river system 
if the natural population was not 
being supplemented by hatchery 
rearing and stocking programs. The 
St. Mary’s and Nassau populations 
are likely the most dynamic and 
productive of Florida’s natural 
striper fisheries, although the largest 
striped bass have been found in the 
Apalachicola River. A striper 
weighing 66 pounds was observed 
there by researchers. 


Striped Bass Ecology 


Florida’s striped bass are riverine 
(living most of their lives in a river 
system). The periodic coastal marine 
migrations that are typical of 
northern striped bass populations 
do not occur in Florida, except for a 
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small number of ‘‘nomadic’”’ 
(wandering) individual fish. Tagging 
studies which involved more than 
1,500 striped bass in the St. Johns 
recovered only one fish outside the 
St. Johns and it was caught in the 
nearby St. Mary’s River. Similar 
research in the Apalachicola system 
determined that movement outside 
the river habitat was rare. 

Riverine behavior is explained in 
part by the striper’s water 
temperature requirement. Waters 
which are warmer than 80 to 85 
degrees F act as ‘‘thermal barriers’’ 
to adult striped bass. Thermal 
barriers are formed when water 
zones reach temperatures that are 
unsuitable to these fish. 
Consequently, the Atlantic Ocean 
and Gulf of Mexico, which 
seasonally reach higher 
temperatures, are unsuitable to 
southern striped bass populations 
during much of the year. 

Spawning requirements for 
striped bass are unique and rarely 
satisfied in Florida. Limited natural 
reproduction has been documented 
in the St. Mary’s, Nassau, St. Johns 
and Apalachicola rivers; however, 
evidence of recent reproduction in 
the St. Johns has ceased. 

In the St. Mary’s and Nassau 
rivers, spawning occurs in the 
spring—usually between March 25 
and April 10—when water 
temperatures generally range 
between 60 and 68 degrees F. 
Spawning grounds are located at the 
upper end of the St. Mary’s 
intertidal zone (approximately 
between river-miles 15 and 20, near 


the mouth of the Little St. Mary’s), 
and immediately downstream from 
the junction of Tom’s Creek in the 
Nassau River. 

Floating eggs, a unique character 
of the striper population in the St. 
Mary’s, Nassau and certain rivers in 
Georgia, are fertilized and dispersed 
in these areas. After fertilization, 
eggs become suspended in the tidal 
wash until they hatch, about 48 
hours later. Striper fry and 
fingerlings spend most of their time 
in the lower river and its connecting 
estuaries. Sexual maturity occurs at 
about two years of age for males and 
at four years of age for females. 

In the Apalachicola River system, 
natural spawning occurs annually, 
but spawning success is typically 
very limited during most years. 
Recent studies have found a primary 
spawning ground in the Flint River 
near Bainbridge, Georgia. 

Thermal refuges (water zones 
having temperatures below 78 
degrees F) are required to sustain 
Florida’s adult striped bass through 
the hot months of summer and early 
fall. Adult striped bass must be able 
to locate water temperatures in the 
upper 70s F (or cooler) during the 
warmer months if they are to 
survive and live to beyond four 
years of age. In the absence of cool 
water, individual fish may lose as 
much as 40 percent of their body 
weight due to temperature stress and 
cessation of feeding. During this 
summer stress period, many adult 
stripers may die. 

The temperature requirement is 
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probably the single greatest limiting > 
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factor which regulates the 
population size of Florida striped 
bass. This biological requirement 
illustrates the significance of spring 
boils and deep, cool, well- 
oxygenated water for striper survival 
in Florida. It also marks the Florida 
striper as an exclusive freshwater 
fish in the state’s portion of the 
species’ range. 


Striped Bass Management 


Beginning in 1968, the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission developed scientific 
methodology for successful hatchery 
production of striped bass. By 1970, 
the Commission had initiated large- 
scale stocking programs in the 
Ochlockonee and St. Johns rivers, 
and a few experimental inland lakes. 
The Commission’s hatchery and 
stocking programs have energetically 
continued each year since then and 
are currently maintaining all of 
Florida’s fishable striper 
populations. The following yearly 
striped bass stocking operations are 
currently achieved by the 
Commission in Florida waters: 


No. of Striped 


River System Bass Stocked 
St. John’s River 200,000 to 
700,000 
Nassau River 10,000 
St. Mary’s 10,000 
Apalachicola River 200,000 
Lake Talquin and 
Ochlockonee River 100,000 


As a result of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s stocking 
program, documented sport fishing 
catches of striped bass number 
several thousand fish each year. 
Scientific surveys of anglers’ catches 
have shown the spring season striper 
harvest to be more than 1,000 from 
the Ochlockonee, about 1,200 from 
the Apalachicola and more than 
2,000 from the St. Johns. 


Future Management 
Commission research clearly 


demonstrates that having significant 
striped bass fisheries available to 
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This “ripe” female striper is being injected with hormones just after being cap- 
tured for use in the Commission’s sunshine bass hybrid program. This will cause 
the eggs to be laid sooner. 


Florida anglers depends on having a 
viable hatchery operation. The 
quality of future sport fishing and 
the numbers of striped bass 
available for public fishing will be 
largely governed by stocking 
programs and by the availability of 
freshwater thermal refuges. For 
these reasons it was important to 
place the future management of 
Florida’s striped bass under the 
jurisdiction of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. This was 
accomplished by a Memorandum of 
Agreement among the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, the 
Florida Department of Natural 
Resources and the Florida Marine 
Fisheries Commission, with 
approval by the Florida Cabinet, in 
February 1988. 


Protective Regulation 


Striped bass and sunshine bass (a 
man-made hybrid of the striped bass 
and the white bass) populations 
need to be maintained by hatchery 
rearing and stocking operations. 
Research indicates a low survival 
rate for ‘“‘catch and release”’ striped 
bass. For these reasons, proper 
management needs to include a 
regulation providing for a 15-inch 
minimum-size keeping limit. 
Hatchery-produced fish need to be 
harvested by anglers at the earliest 
usable size in order to maintain 
desirable cost/benefit ratios for 
hatchery and stocking operations. 
Regulations which currently govern 
striped bass and sunshine bass 
provide for a 20-fish aggregate bag 
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Striped bass weighing as much as 66 pounds have been observed by fisheries researchers in Florida’s Apalachicola 


River. Although none of these weigh that much, these anglers are still happy with this stringer of stripers and 
sunshines. 
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limit (composed of striped bass, 
sunshine bass and/or white bass in 
any combination), with a maximum 
of six fish more than 24 inches in 
length. This allows a generous angler 
harvest of smaller fish, while also 
providing limited protection for 
trophy-size fish. 


Fishing For Striped Bass 


Most serious striped bass anglers 
use heavy bait-casting or open-faced 
spinning tackle for their fishing. 
Line sizes for casting usually range 
between 15- and 25-pound-test, 
while spinning gear is most often 
equipped with 12- to 17-pound-test. 
Heavier lines on spinning tackle 
generally impair casting. 

A few fly rod anglers fish for 
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Florida stripers, successfully using 
8'%- to 9-foot rods that can handle 
#9 or #10 lines. When fly fishing in 
rivers and tailraces below dams, 
quick-sinking shooting heads and 
deep-running flies are good choices. 
Universally, the most popular 
lures for striped bass are white or 
yellow jigs. Fished in various sizes 
and lengths from 4% ounce to 1% 
ounces, these lures are the most 
versatile in many situations, In the 
tailraces below Lake Talquin, Lake 
Seminole and Rodman Reservoir 
dams, anglers generally opt for the 
%-ounce to 1'-ounce size in order 
to get the lure down to the depth 
where fish are holding. Stripers in 
these waters are frequently found 10 
to 15 feet deep, which requires a 
very fast-sinking bait to penetrate 


the swift current. Smaller jigs are 
successful in lakes and rivers, with 
lure size selection based on the size 
of forage fish the stripers are feeding 
upon, and the retrieval depth 
necessary to reach the fish. Spoons 
are also good for deep-water jigging 
in reservoirs. 

For surface fishing, floating 
minnow-type lures are known 
producers—especially when big fish 
are swimming near the surface to 
feed on shad. When fish are in the 
“jumps” (surface-feeding schools), a 
topwater popper such as a chugger 
with a small white jig rigged on as a 
trailer is most effective. 

Live bait is the often the most 
successful for catching big stripers. 
Guides at Lake Seminole and the St. 
Johns River generally use live shad [> 
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The striped bass (at top) is hybridized in the Commission’s fish hatchery with the 
white bass (bottom) to produce the sunshine bass (middle). Sunshines are stocked in 
public fresh waters throughout the state. 


to catch trophy fish when the 
stripers are schooled up in thermal 
refuges during summer. Also, small 
shad are commonly used in the 
tailraces during the spring spawning 
run. Fished live or dead, shad can be 
cast out and rolled along the bottom 
to attract stripers and sunshine bass. 
Small (3- to 5-inch-long) bluegills 
are a good second choice for live 
bait and they are especially effective 
in cold-water springs during 
summer, (NOTE: Florida law allows 
bluegills to be used for bait only by 
the angler who catches them, and 
only on rod and reel or pole and 
line rigs.) 


Where to Catch Stripers 


The St. Johns River provides the 
most consistent striper fishery along 
Florida’s Atlantic Coast. 
Summertime fishing hot spots 
include the thermal refuges at 
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“Croaker Hole,’’ Wekiva River, 
Silver Glen Springs, Salt Springs and 
Black Creek. Live bait is generally 
best during the heat of summer. 
Late winter and spring seasonal 
concentrations of stripers occur at 
the jetties and bombing range in 
Lake George, near the Interstate 295 
bridge and the railroad bridge at 
Jacksonville (both cross the St. 
Johns). 

The Nassau and St. Mary’s rivers, 
north of Jacksonville, also offer 
striper fishing in the spring months. 
The season peaks from about March 
15 to May 1. Around creek mouths 
and bridge pilings near the U.S. 17 
and Interstate 95 bridges are 
considered the best places to fish. 
Stripers exceeding 45 pounds have 
been caught there. 

The Apalachicola River and Lake 
Seminole provide the best striper 
and sunshine bass fishing in 
northwest Florida. Striped bass 


exceeding 60 pounds have been 
tagged and released by biologists in 
those waters. Best fishing occurs in 
spring at the dam and its tailrace 
during March and April, when large 
schools of white bass, sunshine bass 
and stripers congregate. Fishing can 
be outstanding then. Both bank and 
boat fishing afford great 
opportunities for catching quality- 
size fish. Sunshine bass usually 
dominate the trophy-size fish (more 
than five pounds) caught at that 
time of year. 

Later in summer, “jump” fishing 
improves on Lake Seminole in the 
lower reservoir near the dam. A mix 
of small stripers, sunshines and 
white bass are commonly caught 
then. Fishing during summer in the 
lake’s thermal refuges (springs) is 
also good for trophy-size fish. Guide 
service is generally available at local 
fish camps and in Chattahoochee. 

Lake Talquin and the 
Ochlockonee River Dam tailrace, 
near Tallahassee, offer good striper 
fishing during February, March and 
April. Most fish are caught in the 
tailrace below the dam, using jigs or 
live shad. There is a small summer 
fishery in the Lake Talquin reservoir 
at Oklawaha Creek (a thermal 
refuge) and some ‘jump”’ fishing in 
late October and November. 
Talquin stripers rarely exceed 20 
pounds because of the few thermal 
refuges in the system. 

Throughout Florida, the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
maintains high-quality sunshine bass 
fisheries in many public lakes and 
rivers. A scientific stocking program 
releases more than 2 million 
fingerling sunshine bass annually. 
This fast-growing hybrid has 
been widely stocked and can be 
caught throughout the state—from 
the Escambia River at Pensacola to 
Lake Osborne at West Palm Beach. 
Sunshine bass fishing is generally 
best during winter months. 
Information on local conditions and 
‘thot spots” can be obtained by 
calling a Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission Regional Office 
(Panama City, Lake City, Ocala, 
Lakeland or West Palm Beach). See 
the front of your telephone directory 
for numbers, or page 48 here. ) 
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Fishing For 


RIVER BREAM 


ishing for bluegills and other 

bream in river systems can be 

somewhat more specialized 
than fishing for them in the still 
waters of ponds and lakes. Angling 
methods for catching bluegills, 
redbreasts, stumpknockers, 
shellcrackers and a few other sunfish 
have to be somewhat modified to 
successfully fish for them in flowing 
water and large open stream areas. 
Here are some general pointers for 
catching river bream in Florida: 


In slow-flowing streams, anglers 
are more likely to make catches 
where the current is reduced or 
hampered. In some rivers, currents 
build up shallow sand bars along the 
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outside of curves. Sand bars can also 
form where there are groups of 
willow or cypress trees growing 
along the edge. Submerged tree 
roots tend to slow down the water 
flow, allowing sand and sediments 
to settle. Submerged tree roots and 
trunks also provide cover for bream 
food organisms. 

Many Florida rivers have areas 
where the water near the bank is 
lined with underwater vegetation, 
sometimes several feet wide and 
four to six feet thick. Mats of plants 
can slow down currents and create 
counter-currents and eddies along 
their edges. This habitat is an ideal 


ambush area for bluegills and other 


small sunfish. Food can rapidly be 
taken from the passing current and 
the fish can retreat immediately to 
the cover of the plants. 

Trees or parts of trees which have 
fallen into the water along river 
banks also provide stable 
underwater cover for river bream. 
These structures attract other 
aquatic life which, in turn, provides 
food to bream. 

Areas having underwater rocks or 
boulders are also bream havens. 
This is particularly true if the areas 
are large and they effectively alter 
the river’s current. 

A river’s surface can be the most 
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productive area in early morning 
and evening, when bluegills, 
redbreasts and other small sunfish 
often come near the surface to feed 
on fallen insects and other available 
foods. Feeding sunfish can easily be 
located by listening for the 
“slurpping-pop” they make when 
taking food from the surface. 


Lures for River Bream 


If you do not use live bait, a 
number of productive artificial lures 
are available. Perhaps the most 
productive for river bream is the 
spinner. Examples such as the 
Mepps or Shyster are good 
producers. The choice of blade 
color is personal, but silver is a good 
all-around choice. Bright greens and 
oranges can be good when water 
clarity is low. Keep the blade size 
small—#0 or #1 should be big 
enough. 

Slim minnows are another good 
lure. Examples of this lure type are 
made by Rebel, Rapala and Bagley. 
Choose the smallest sizes available. 
You may want to replace treble 
hooks with a smaller size, however, 
such a #10 or #12. 

Plastic grubs are made by most 
tackle companies. They are fished 
on light jigs, and for bream, the jig 
heads should weigh no more than 
1/8 ounce. The smaller weights will 
usually be more productive. Color 
should be based upon the weather 
and water conditions. Most grubs 
have a little action built into the tail 
of the lure. 

“Safety-pin’”’ spinners are another 
lure commonly used for bream. 
They consist of a bent wire with a 
spinnerblade at one end and a light 
jig on the other. In the smallest sizes, 
safety-pin spinners will often be 
productive. Blade colors can vary, 
but chrome is probably the best 
choice since these lures attract by 
flash and vibration. 

Sponge spiders and popping bugs 
are good for surface fly fishing 
because they imitate aquatic insects 
and other ‘“‘bugs.’”’ The smaller-sized 
ones are best; bass-sized popping 
bugs are too large to catch many 
bluegill, redbreasts or other small 
sunfish. 
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Rods for River Bream 


Angling for river bream is 
essentially a light-tackle sport. 
Unless you are fishing an area 
choked with vegetation, there is no 
particular need for heavy 
equipment. 

The fly rod is an ideal choice for 
these panfish in lakes or rivers. 
Choose a rod that can throw a #6- 


A variety of tackle can 
be used to catch river 
bream in Florida. 


or #7-weight line (preferably a 
“weight forward” line). A 2- to 4- 
pound-test tippet is the maximum | 
recommend. Flies are best fished 
over vegetated areas in the evening 
or morning. 

If you are experienced with a fly 
rod, you can probably make good 
use of lighter equipment, and 
because of the flexibility of a fly 
rod, you can land fish larger than 
you might expect with light-weight 
tippets. The rod absorbs a great deal 


of shock, reducing stress on the line. 


Fiberglass fly rods provide better 
action for working surface flies and 
poppers, but graphite and boron 
rods work under the surface 
somewhat better. 

Most bream fishing is with 
spinning and spin-casting rods. y 
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Choose a rod that fits your 
preference in light tackle, but a 
5%-foot length is the standard. 
However, a lightweight rod with a 
length of seven feet is also a good 
choice. This length absorbs shock 
and strain much like a fly rod. Line 
weights of 2-, 4- and 6-pound-test 
are desirable. Heavier line is 
generally not necessary. 


Angling Methods 


When fishing in slow water where 
the current is somewhat abated, lure 
choice depends upon the water 
conditions. If there is a considerable 
amount of vegetation, choose lures 
which will not easily snag. If the 
vegetation is below the surface, any 
lure that can be fished between the 
tops of the plants and the surface 
will do. 

When fishing a small spinner in 
these conditions, retrieve it as 
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slowly as possible to keep it just 
above the vegetation, and 
occasionally make the lure dart 
ahead to vary your retrieve. Bream 
often observe a target closely before 
striking. A sudden, short dart of the 
lure can trigger a strike. 

Minnow-type lures can be fished 
in the same way as small spinners, 
with a steady retrieve to make the 
most of their natural wobble, and 
with occasional variations on the 
speed. 

Grubs should be fished with a 
tight-line method, maintaining 
constant contact with the lure while 
swimming it through the water. 
Grubs and safety-pin spinners can 
be allowed to drop among the tops 
of vegetation. 

Sponge spiders and poppers 
should be cast onto the water and 
once the ripples calm, agitated 
gently. If no strike occurs, repeat the 
gentle agitation several times. At this 
point, the lure can be retrieved 
slowly, with regular or irregular 
action. During the day, streamer 
flies which imitate minnows can be 
fished under the surface. 

Areas where underwater 
vegetation grows along curves in a 
stream can be fished the same. 
When fishing in surface vegetation 
such as lily pads, lures need to be 
fished either along the edge of the 
vegetation or within it. A good 
choice in these circumstances is a 
safety pin spinner because it is less 
susceptible to snags than the other 
lures. If there are areas of open 
water, cast your lure past it so that it 
lands on lily pads or mats of 
vegetation, then gradually move the 
lure toward the open water, allowing 
it to drop off just as natural prey 
would. This can be accomplished 
with a jig or fly if you are careful to 
avoid snags. 

Lures such as the slim minnows 
and in-line spinners are best used 
along the edges of vegetation. Fish 
them parallel to the area where open 
water and vegetation meet. In the 
morning and evening, large bream 
often cruise these areas in search of 
food. 

In places where aquatic vegetation 
lines the river bank, fish your lures 
so as to entice the fish out into open 


water. The first choices should be 
spinners or minnows, which can be 
fished parallel to the vegetation. If 
this fails, grubs can be used to cover 
a smaller area more intensively. 

A grub should be cast close to the 
vegetation and allowed to drop 
slowly. Before it hits bottom, start 
bringing it with a slow, erratic 
retrieve. A small pork rind twister 
added to the hook may provide 
additional enticement. In the early 
evening, large bream often cruise 
between vegetation and open water. 

The best way to fish fallen timber 
is to cast your lure so it lands inside 
some portion of the area covered by 
the timber. If you are dealing with a 
single tree trunk, cast parallel to it 
so the lure can be retrieved along its 
length. If there are submerged 
branches, work the lure over this 
area slowly. A wobbling minnow is 
often a good choice in timber, along 
with an action jig like a Mister 
Twister or a Road Runner. 

When fishing around areas having 
submerged rocks, a jig is one good 
choice. It is unlikely to hang up, and 
it can be fished close to the bottom 
where aquatic life such as minnows 
and crustaceans often concentrates. 
Lures should imitate natural food 
organisms, and minnow-types and 
jigs are good choices. Other lures 
can be fished above the rocks at 
varying depths. Surface flies should 
be used in morning, evening or on 
overcast days. 

When the water surface is calmer, 
during morning or evening hours, 
small imitation minnows can catch 
bream if they are cast out and 
agitated on the surface. Sponge 
spiders are also an excellent choice 
then. Color preference for the 
spiders depends on the fish, so carry 
a selection of dark and light colors. 

Fishing for river bream can be 
more difficult because the 
conditions can change drastically 
within a few feet, but if you look for 
areas that conform with their 
preferences, your fishing can be 
successful. It may be a little more 
difficult than fishing in a small 
pond, but it’s sure to be rewarding. 
Give it a try and you may well pick 
up other sunfish—and an occasional 
bass—for your efforts! @ 
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Although shrimp can be netted along the 
edges of bays and estuaries, places such as 
bridges and jetties, which allow for higher 
vantage points, are apt to be more produc- 
tive when the shrimp are “running.” 


SPORT SHRIMPING 


f you’ve been in Florida for a 

while, you’ve probably seen a 

“gaggle of dubious characters” 
leaning over the rail of a bridge near 
salt water, with long-handled dip- 
nets and bright lanterns. That is the 
typical nighttime scene when the 
shrimp are running and sport 
shrimpers are out to catch them. 

Thousands of people who enjoy 
these little morsels—which always 
seem to command premium 
prices—find sport shrimping is a 
“magnet’’ which draws them to lean 
hopefully over the water and peer 
into the briny deep from dusk until 
dawn. 

Their purposeful efforts may, on 
the best of evenings, be rewarded 
with as many as 300 of the prized 
crustaceans. Unpredictably, on 
other nights, a sport shrimper may 
go home with only tired, red eyes 
and a sore back. 

Even though the catch is 
uncertain, at least the method is 
simple. The sport shrimper 
suspends a bright lantern over the 
water surface to illuminate a wide 
circle. The light does not attract 
shrimp, as some suppose, but 
merely allows shrimpers to see their 
quarry. Sooner or later during the 
night, in season, shrimp are apt to 
feel a “‘mysterious calling” and come 
out of their daytime burrows to 
swim freely. 

Those that pass within the glare of 
the lantern are deftly dipped up in 
the net, ultimately to be feasted 
upon at the shrimper’s dinner table. 

This brief description might bring 
a wry smile—or a grimace of 
anguish—from a well-initiated sport 
shrimper, however. Like so many 
other things in the outdoors, 
shrimping is not so simple as it 
might seem. More of that shortly. 
First, some essentials: 

Equipment for sport shrimping is 
the simplest part and, except for one 
specialized item, already in the 
possession of most outdoors folks. 
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A twin-mantle gas lantern and a 
medium-sized ice chest are the two 
universals. The specialized gear 
consists of nothing more than a 
telescoping-handle dip net. 

Most commercial shrimp nets 
come with a three-section, 15-to 18- 
foot handle and a 24-inch-diameter 
hoop net. Either a round or roughly 
triangular hoop is satisfactory, but 
stay clear of any which have cotton 
or heavy synthetic netting. Veteran 
shrimpers use nothing but 
monofilament net bags because they 
do not absorb appreciable amounts 
of water and they pull through the 
water much easier and faster than 
other types. 

Minor necessities include a 
reliable flashlight, a length of cord 
or lightweight rope (to suspend the 
lantern), spare lantern fuel and 


mantles, and the shrimper’s choice 
of refreshments. On a very good 
night, your shrimp supply should 
increase as your refreshment supply 
decreases—one of the more 
satisfying ‘balances of nature.” 

A valuable option is a circle of 
sheet metal cut to fit above the top 
of your lantern so the light is more 
effectively reflected downward and 
outward. The most successful 
shrimpers I know always use this 
valuable accessory. Some are 
custom-made and others are merely 
the modified tops from metal 
garbage cans. 

The only other requirement is 
knowledge. There are two major 
things to know before you try 
shrimping: where to go and when to 
go. The “where” half of the 
intelligence factor is simple. Just go 
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where you’ve seen other 
shrimpers—places like low bridges, 
bulkheads or seawalls near salty or 
brackish waters. 

Along most of east-central 
Florida, any low bridge over the 
Intracoastal Waterway is a prime 
shrimping area in season. Brevard 
County has shrimping hot spots 
from one end to the other. From the 
south, these include Sebastian Inlet 
and almost anywhere along the 
Banana and Indian rivers. At the 
extreme north of the Intracoastal 
Waterway in Brevard County 
Mosquito Lagoon. The portion near 
Oak Hill is legendary for its ‘Oak 
Hill reds,” shrimp which have a 
brick-red hue. 

Another well-known shrimp 
haven is near the main channel 
fenders under the Pineda Bridge 
near Patrick Air Force Base 
(between Cocoa Beach and Satellite 
Beach). Elsewhere, nearly all similar 
locations which feature shallow bays 
and estuaries should be productive 
wherever access is available during 
the spring and fall runs. A call to 
your local outdoors editor, the 
Florida Marine Patrol or a regional 
office of the Commission can help 
you find places to go. 

Keep in mind, however, that some 
structures are off limits because of 
danger or other reasons. Certain 
bridges and seawalls and most 
channel fenders are designated as 
“no access’’ structures and must be 
avoided. 

Shrimping from an anchored boat 
can be good in many waters; 
however, be sure to use some 
common sense and follow all safety 
rules, including having night running 
lights on the boat. 

Compared to the where half of 
shrimping knowledge, the ‘‘when”’ is 
hard to know. The simplist answer 
is to go anytime between dusk and 
dawn. That’s also the tricky part, for 
no one can predict what particular 
night or what time of night shrimp 
will run. So, like many other 
outdoor sports, the best time to go 
shrimping is whenever you can or 
just want to. 

Once in place, light your lantern, 
tie the cord to the handle and 
carefully lower it to about three feet 
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above the water. Depth perception 
looking straight down over water at 
night is about nil, and a hissing 
dunking will likely cause the 
lantern’s globe to burst. Besides 
putting you out of business for that 
night, the salt water hitting the hot 
metal will induce a fatal case of rust 
almost instantly. 

To get started, securely tie off the 
lantern cord, then extend your net’s 
handle and prop it up so it’s ready 
for action. You can enjoy a snack 
while you wait. 

For much of the time, you and 
your fellow shrimp dippers will be 
doing nothing but staring into 
empty water while your nets are 
propped up, unused. Then without 
fanfare—sometimes by ones and 
twos, and sometimes by dozens— 
live shrimp will begin ghosting 
through the water, their eyes shining 
from the lantern’s light like brassy 
BBs. 


Sport shrimping 
is something 

the whole family 
can enjoy. 


It can sometimes be difficult to 
gauge the depth at which shrimp are 
swimming. Unless the water is 
exceptionally clear, however, any 
you see will probably be within a 
foot or so of the surface. 

When you see one, grasp your 
net, shake it out and swing the hoop 
well out in front of the shrimp. 
Getting out in front is the one 
unbreakable rule of shrimping. They 
are nearly impossible to catch from 
behind. A long-handled dip net is 
hard to drag through the water, 
especially at its greatest reach when 
leverage is poor. But more 
importantly, shrimp easily sense the 
net coming and can rapidly dart 
away. 

It may sound illogical to say 
shrimp will avoid something coming 
from behind, but won’t dodge 
something clearly visible right in 
front of them. However, that’s the 
way it is. Even from the front, a net 


has to be maneuvered adroitly to 
bag a swimming shrimp. Spend a 
few minutes watching one of the 
regulars and you’ll soon get the idea, 
if not the knack. 

If the shrimp are running well, 
continue dipping until you have 
several in the net, then bring it in 
and extract your catch. The shrimp 
will flip about strongly but can be 
grasped easily. The sharp horn on 
the shrimp’s head may prick you, 
but it isn’t that hazardous. 

Put your shrimp in an ice chest as 
you take them out of the net, or if 
you wish, go ahead and break off 
the heads and just keep the 
muscular tails. Learn and know local 
regulations, however, as some may 
require your harvest to be kept 
“heads-on” until you reach home. 
In some places, like Oak Hill, there 
may be differing bag limits for de- 
headed shrimp. Also remember to 
close the ice chest lid. Live shrimp 
can easily and quickly jump right 
out of an open container. 

A few safety reminders: If you 
shrimp from vehicular bridges, pick 
those that have protected walkways, 
or at least wide shoulders. Be 
especially watchful of traffic when 
bringing in your net. You wouldn’t 
want your nice net to become 
someone’s hood ornament or to 
cause an accident. 

When shrimping from structures 
which lack safety rails, don’t neglect 
wearing proper floatation gear. Late 
hours combined with undulating 
waters can result in an off-balance 
step or outright dizziness and a 
dunking. 

Shrimping is pleasant and 
relatively safe. 1 only know of one 
“major hazard” and that is 
overeating the catch. Hard-core, 
every-night shrimpers have been 
known to dip as many as 3,000 
hefty shrimp during the annual 
February to June runs, and perhaps 
another 1,000 in the shorter fall 
runs. Fried, steamed, boiled or 
scampied, there’s no finer meal from 
the sea, to my taste, than shrimp. 
And the sport shrimper’s cost is 
only a few dimes worth of lantern 
fuel and some sleep. That’s why 
sport shrimping is nighttime fun 


worth $8.00 a pound. ® 
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LEESBURG 


ome wise old wag once said, 
“The days we spend fishing will 
not be deducted from our life 
span, indeed they will be added as a 
bonus for relaxing and enjoying 
nature.’’ One fisherman’s quest for a 
longer life span led to the founding 
of Leesburg in Florida’s Lake 
County in 1853. 

Evander M. Lee, a Northerner, 
had been advised by his personal 
physicians to move to the South for 
his health. So, the pioneering Lee 
gathered up his wife, eight children, 
an assortment of animals and 
belongings and they headed for 
Florida. 

In those days, it was a dangerous 
journey through the north-Florida 
wilderness, but they made it, and 
the Lees began their new lives in a 
few crudely built log cabins they 
built at the site of present-day 
Leesburg. 

Today, as when the Lees arrived 
in the mid-1800s, Leesburg is 
surrounded by clean, freshwater 
lakes that abound in many gamefish 
species. Perhaps Lee took seriously 
the old adage of additional life years, 
for he fished as often as he could in 
the county’s paradise of water—and 
he lived to a ripe old age. 

To make a living during his 
Florida years, Lee traded cotton for 
groceries from Savannah, Georgia 
and he opened a general store which 
sold merchandise from New York 
City. As those enterprises 
succeeded, so did Leesburg. Lee 
often boasted about the ‘only 
Florida town south of Jacksonville 
with a hard-surface street and 
telephone service.” 

The Lee family enjoyed a better 
quality of life in central Florida than 
they would have if they had not 
migrated. Leesburg, a town founded 
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because of one man’s need for a 
healthy environment, is still a 
healthy place to live, and it is known 
as one of the finest meccas in the 
world for freshwater fishing 
enthusiasts. 

With more than 1,400 named 
lakes in Lake County, Leesburg is a 
hub for tourist anglers. Scenic lakes 
dot every township of the sprawling, 
rolling hills and both locals and 
tourists stalk largemouth bass, black 
crappie, bream, catfish and chain 
pickerel there. 

As Will Coppage, of Mascotte, a 
lifelong resident of the area (and one 
of the most proficient bass catchers 
of this generation) puts it, “The 
fishing here today cannot be 
compared to the fantastic way we 
caught fish a few decades ago, but 
it’s still the best place in the country 
to fish. 

“There are still some fine, giant 
bass brought in almost every week. 
And the speckled perch and bream 
fishing is good too,”’ he adds. 

Coppage knows what he is talking 
about. Natives of the Mascotte- 
Groveland communities, a few miles 
southwest of Leesburg, declare, 
‘Will has caught hundreds of 
trophy bass weighing 10 pounds or 
more, but he’s too modest to admit 
it. 

Coppage simply says he has 
‘«..caught a lot of them, numbering 
into the hundreds, and many times, 
I’ve caught four or five giant bass in 
a single week.” 

He also recalls fishing adventures 
with his grandfather, half a century 
ago. ““We would catch 40 or more 
bass in a single outing, while wading 
the small, shallow lakes around 
Mascotte,” Coppage remembers. 

Once a thriving citrus growing 
area, with trees stretching for miles 


over the hillsides, Lake County 
suffered extensive and permanent 
damage to this industry in 1983 and 
1984 when extreme cold not only 
destroyed the fruit, but killed the 
trees as well. Few of the groves have 
been replanted because the 
catastrophe put many citrus farmers 
out of business. 

While this tragic economic loss 
warrants compassion, Coppage and 
other devout anglers in the area are 
quick to point out that, as far as 
fishing and the tourist business are 
concerned, destruction of the citrus 
trees has benefitted the county’s 
freshwater fisheries. 

There had been a decline in 
productivity of some lakes in this 
area for more than two decades. 
Pesticides and fertilizers moved from 
the groves through drainage ditches 
and canals, into local streams, and 
from them, into the lakes. There, 
the chemicals caused negative 
impacts on the lakes. This has 
particularly been a problem in 
“‘srove ponds,”’ as the natives call 
the many natural impoundments in 
Lake County’s hills and dells. 

For years, hundreds of these 
secluded, grass-rimmed, shallow 
ponds have provided some of the 
finest largemouth bass fishing in 
Florida. While their production 
declined after the advent of farm 
chemical use, many still maintain 
relatively good fish populations, and 
local folks are hopeful that fishing 
will improve now that chemical 
inputs have been reduced. 

While much of Lake County’s 
excellent gamefish angling is in its 
small ponds and streams, the area is 
also blessed with some huge bodies 
of water. Lakes Griffin, Harris, 
Eustis, Dora, Yale, and Little Lake 
Harris—in the Lake County 
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Chain—comprise thousands of acres 
of fresh water. These large lakes 
have many protected coves and 
inlets, where fishermen can escape 
wind and cold, and find an 
abundance of fish, good public boat 
ramps, picnic areas and lodging 
facilities. 

A series of smaller lakes—known 
as the Clermont Chain—connects 
Wilson, Cook, Cherry, Stewart, 
Lucy and Emma lakes. Palatlakaha 
Creek runs through this maze of 
lakes, and while it is a bit off the 
beaten path of U.S. 27-441, it is 
accessible from U.S. 19. The 
Clermont Chain offers great fishing 
and is enjoyed by locals and tourists 
who find their way to it. 

Veteran guides like Jerry Sloan 
fish this productive chain year- 
round. His record for giant 
largemouths weighing up to 12 
pounds plus are legendary in Lake 
County. A concerned 
conservationist, Sloan releases 
almost all his big fish. He has 
returned some that weighed more 
than 12 pounds—to the chagrin of 
some observers who think so much 
protein should be put on the table, 
not back in the water. 
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Jerry Coppage, another successful 
fishing guide, has caught his share of 
lunker largemouths too. Some have 
been in the 12-pound range, but he 
continues to release almost all he 
catches. ‘‘We keep a few small fish 
to eat but none of the really big 
ones,’ Coppage says. 

“The very big bass are not a 
choice meat to eat anyway, and we 
want to do our part to ensure the 
continued availability of bass in 
these lakes around our home base,” 
he says. 

Coppage and Sloan fish both 
artificial and live baits for bass. 
They are great believers in the Rat- 
L-Trap imitation-minnow lure. The 
chrome and blue color is their 
favorite and they insist it is “‘a 
working man’s bait.” 

Sloan says, ‘You won’t catch 
many fish with the Rat-L-Trap if 
you just throw it out there anywhere 
and retrieve it. You must bounce it 
off the bottom with violent twitches 
and sometimes make it come in fast 
while at other times you need to 
slow it down. 

“Bass will often catch the lure 
after a twitch—when it starts nosing 
down toward the bottom—but 
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sometimes one will strike as the lure 
quickly shoots up from a yank on 
the line,’’ he explains. 

“After I cast it for a couple of 
hours, working hard, I often shift to 
a plastic worm or some other bait 
which I can continue to fish, but be 
lazy. That gives me a chance to rest a 
bit before going back to the Rat-L- 
Trap,” he says. 

While the bulk of Lake County’s 
lakes are only three to eight feet 
deep, some in the Clermont Chain 
have more depth. Cherry Lake 
ranges from about eight feet deep 
(along the grass near its shore) to as 
much as 23 feet. It has a lot of 15-to 
18-foot water. Lake Lucy has a 23- 
foot-deep hole off its west bank and 
Lake Emma, near the huge Lake 
Harris, predominantly has 24- to 
26-foot-deep water. 

While Sloan and most other 
guides fish the aquatic vegetation 
line which laces the perimeter of 
almost all of these waters, other 
successful bass anglers here use their 
depth finders to help find deep 
holes, ledges and structures where 
they catch some real lunkers. Many 
use the popular Rat-L-Trap or any 
of several styles of plastic worms [> 
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weighted to sink to the bottom. 

Water temperature has a great 
influence on all the freshwater 
species there. Advice from the 
astute to would-be trophy bass 
anglers is, ‘Go after the largemouths 
when the water reaches 60 degrees 
F, but stop when it goes above 80. 
Panfish bite best between 45 and 
75 FE. 

Night fishing for speckled perch 
(crappie), bass and catfish is often 
better than during daylight hours, 
particularly in the tailrace rapids at 
the base of the locks which hold 
water in the chain. Big catfish 
congregate there in deep holes in the 
fast water. 

Sloan and Coppage guided a party 
to one of these fishing holes last 
spring and they caught six big bass, 
plus more than 500 pounds of 
speckled catfish, a table delight. 
They only fished for about two 
hours. That kind of fishing, 
however, is possible only when the 
lock gates are open. Closed gates 
virtually dry up the canals and the 
fishing declines accordingly. The 
lack of water often prevents boats 
from passing through the shallow, 
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narrow waterways to the locks. 

As for the best seasons to catch 
Lake County bass, the advice of the 
experts is to be on the water early in 
the morning and late in the 
afternoon, from the first wetm days 
of spring through summer. In 
midsummer, lunkers suspend in the 
deep water in the middle of the day. 
You can still catch them if you 
locate good structures and put the 
right bait “in their face.” 

Bass will move closer in toward 
the shore late in the day and at night 
in midsummer, and you can catch 
some good bass even during ‘‘Dog 
Days” (hot days of late summer and 
early fall). 

Local experts believe, that on 
summer days, most of the giant bass 
seek out water that averages more 
than seven feet deep, and will seek 
shallower shoreline water only when 
the sun is not shining. They 
recommend using a good depth 
finder for summer bassing as it is 
the best way to locate places were 
resting bass lie out of the heat of the 
sun. 

The proper boat for fishing in 
Lake County is a matter of 


conjecture. Some of the grove ponds 
are shallow and it is difficult to 
launch a regular-sized bass boat into 
them, even with four wheel-drive 
vehicles trailering them. In these 
small lakes, local guides use 12-foot 
johnboats. These humble, flat- 
bottomed crafts are the best for 
fishing the smaller lakes—unless you 
want to wade fish. Wading is still a 
favorite method with many locals. 

Fishing from a $50 johnboat 
on February 1, 1986, Harry Woods, 
a retired utility linesman who has 
undergone cardiac bypass surgery, 
hooked and landed a 15-pound, 2 
1/4-ounce largemouth from a 10- 
acre lake inside the city limits of 
Mascotte. His fish set a world 
record for a largemouth caught on a 
pole without a reel. He was fishing 
for specks, but his record bass was 
the only bite he had that day. 

When the wind is up, some of the 
big waters like lakes Griffin and 
Harris are too rough for small 
johnboats. Bass boats and other 
more sophisticated crafts are. 
preferable for these larger lakes. 
These (and most other big lakes in 
the area) have fine public launching 
ramps. 

Some anglers fish from pontoon 
boats in the big lakes and even in 
the canals that connect them. When 
the mouths of streams and man- 
made waterways are fished, some 
good bass are caught from them, 
even though pontoon boats are 
somewhat cumbersome. 

Aquatic plants grow for a short 
distance along both shorelines of 
most creek mouths. Big bass forage 
for shiners and other bait fish which 
seek food and cover in the 
vegetation. These areas are great 
places for shiner fishing with the 
whole family! 

Leesburg has many fine 
restaurants, motels, tackle shops, 
and outboard motor repair services. 
Fishing licenses are available at 
many tackle stores and marinas, as 
well as from the county tax 
collector’s office. 

For anglers interested in fishing 
Lake County’s big lakes Griffin and 
Harris, there are many fish camps 
around the lakes which provide 
adequate accommodations. @) 
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enior Wildlife Workshop 


By Erik Lovestrand 


t didn’t take long for me to 

realize an instructor my age 

often becomes a student when 
working with senior citizens, such as 
| had the opportunity to meet with 
during a recent outdoor activities 
program in central Florida. Their 
myriad experiences—gained during 
lifetimes two and one half times 
longer than mine—gave me a week 
of privileged lessons. The eager 
participants—simply put—were all 
great folks! 

Elderhostel Inc., who sponsored 
the program, is an independent, not 
for profit corporation whose goal is 
to serve older adults by coordinating 
a network of educational programs 
designed specifically for them. 
Elderhostel’s programs are 
conducted worldwide and their 
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topics range from canoe building to 
theater to wildlife study. 

This was the first time such a 
program had been sponsored at 
Camp Thunderbird, near Apopka. 
The longleaf pine/turkey oak 
habitat there, which borders Lake 
Prevatt, was a beautiful setting for 
our group activities. 

The five-day, college-level course 
I led was intended to introduce the 
participants to some of Florida’s 
unique habitats and animals. During 
each day’s 90-minute class, I hoped 
to increase their knowledge of and 
commitment to wildlife by teaching 
different topics. I found the students 
“raring to go” and very 
enthusiastic to learn. 

Our first session involved an 
exercise on how to watch birds 


more effectively. As I explained 
what I knew about this great 
outdoor activity, I found some of 
the participants should have been 
helping teach. They were 
experienced in the field! 

During the next session, the 
participants ‘‘got their feet wet”’ in 
an aquatic biology class which was 
conducted along the edge of Lake 
Prevatt. Together, we collected 
aquatic organisms, classified and 
identified them, then released what 
we had caught. We learned more 
about Florida’s wetlands and how 
they are intricately tied in with our 
own lives. 

The students also participated in 
field and classroom activities to 
learn more about tree identification. 
We found, that with only a > 
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textbook or field guide 
identification key, it can be very 
challenging to identify some of 
Florida’s diverse tree species. 

We also had an activity called 
“The Web Of Life,’ which is 
intended to increase the 
participants’ awareness of the 
interrelationships of all organisms. 

As the exciting week of learning 
drew to a close, I carted in pre-cut 
lumber, nails and hammers for the 
grand finale. The last day’s project 
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was to build houses for the Eastern 
bluebirds (Sialia sialis) which 
inhabit Florida. 

After the last nail had been driven 
in, we had 50 of the most beautiful 
birdhouses ever constructed. I knew 
the birdhouses, with their rustic 
cedar siding and entrance holes that 
were just the right size, would be 
irresistible.to any ‘‘Southern-living”’ 
bluebird pairs that might find them 
acceptable. 

Natural nest sites for the cavity- 


nesting bluebird have become more 
scarce in recent years. There are not 
as many standing dead trees (snags) 
and other habitat elements that 
provide cavities suitable for this 
colorful species’ egg-laying and 
rearing needs as there once were. 
Building artificial cavities, such as a 
birdhouse provides, is one way to 
offset this problem. 

The seniors did a wonderful job 
of completing the birdhouses, which 
have since been installed in Three 
Lakes Wildlife Management Area in 
Osceola County. This is an area 
where bluebirds are known to raise 
their young. 
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Editor’s Note: In Florida, senior 
citizens comprise the state’s fastest 
growing demographic group. The 
Commission’s Nongame Wildlife 
Program is concerned not only 
with Florida’s wildlife, but also 
with human awareness and 
interaction with it. 


Build A House 
For Bluebirds 


Although the Eastern bluebird nests in 
natural cavities, such as hollows in trees, 
man-made houses which have the right 
size and entry hole are also acceptable. 
Building bluebird houses is a project that 
all ages can enjoy. 
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“Cerry Smith - wildlife artist 


erry Smith was born in Atlanta, Georgia (1941) 

but has lived in Land o’ Lakes, Florida since 

1979. Like many people who have migrated to 
the Sunshine State from some other place, employment 
was a primary motivation for his coming here. He has 
worked for United Airlines for 27 years, beginning in 
Atlanta before transferring to Tampa International 
Airport. His major off-duty pursuit is wildlife art. 

When Smith and his wife, Victoria, moved here, he 
brought a rich heritage of outdoors experience with him. 
“P’ve spent a lot of my life doing things outdoors,’’ he 
explains. ‘I grew up where I could learn to hunt and 
fish, and while living in Georgia, I spent considerable 
time roaming open woods all through the northern part 
of the state.” 

Smith has also roamed in some of Florida’s finest 
woods and learned to especially treasure the state’s 
waters and wetlands. He says, “I really enjoy the lakes, 
rivers and woods, but my favorite activity now is 
stomping around in swamps. All my outdoor 
experiences have contributed greatly to my 


understanding of nature and wildlife, but, I receive the 
most inspiration from a swamp.”’ 

Instead of taking a rod and reel when he goes 
outdoors, he is more likely to carry a drawing pad and 
camera. “However,” he says, “I seldom do much 
sketching in the wild. Taking photographs is faster and, 
for me, usually the best way to gather my field 
references. I can do sketches and paintings from them 
later.” 

Although Smith recalls “having the urge to paint”’ 
when he was a young, growing boy, he credits his wife 
with giving him the most significant inspiration to 
develop his talent. 

“Victoria signed me up for watercolor lessons in 
1977,” he says, ‘‘and that got me firmly started. I also 
attended painting workshops and tried to learn all I 
could from other artists. 

“For example, when I first met wildlife artists Gregg 
Murray and Lee Cable, I was greatly impressed,” he 
remembers. ‘Seeing the fine details and accuracy of 
their art inspired me to work harder.” > 


Mallard Ducks. 
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Smith has spent 11 years practicing and developing 
his expertise and style as a wildlife water-colorist. Since 
he was employed full-time during those years, he had to 
pursue his painting after regular work hours, in his 
home studio. Although he has painted a variety of 
wildlife subjects, including African species, he currently 
specializes in Florida species. 

He has a strong and sincere commitment to wildlife 
conservation and is very concerned about Florida’s 
disappearing wildlife habitats. Having flown several 
times over central Florida, he has a keener than usual 
view of the state’s urban explosion. 

“It’s especially noticeable at night,” he explains. ‘‘For 
example, when I first came to Florida, there was a lot of 
unbroken green space between Tampa and Orlando. But 
nighttime flying over what used to be miles of darkness 
now reveals an unbroken trail of lights. 

“T believe the land from Cape Canaveral to Tampa 
will, in a few more years, essentially be one giant, 
unbroken city.”’ 

Smith is also keenly aware of the environmental 
impacts of the urbanization that now characterizes 
significant areas of Florida. ‘‘Natural water systems, 
including some of the state’s finest lakes and rivers, are 
in danger,”’ he says. ‘With urban and agricultural 
demands for fresh water increasing constantly, | am 


Bobwhite Quail. 


worried about the quality, and quantity, of water that 
will be available in the future. 

“Many of the creeks in my area of Florida definitely 
don’t have as much water, nor the quality of water, as 
they did when | first came here. Farms are pumping out 
tremendous volumes of ground water, and in my 
neighborhood, it seems like there a ‘million’ lawn 
sprinklers also using water.” 

Smith recognizes the environmental impacts of so 
much irrigation with the fertilizer and pesticide run-off 
that goes with it, as well as higher levels of other 
pollutants. He realizes that the ‘‘wild, beautiful places’’ 
he loves to visit can disappear if these problems are not 
solved in time. 

The Green Swamp, which lies between Tampa and 
Orlando, is one of the places he appreciates most. 
Characterized by pines, cypress and areas of surface 
water, it forms the headwaters of the Withlacoochee 
River (south). 

“Everyone sees the outdoors differently,”’ he says, 
“but the Green Swamp is a place where I can go and be 
inspired. It’s a wild and beautiful place to me.”’ 

In viewing Smith’s eloquent paintings, we can share 
his views of some of the things to be seen in Florida’s 


remaining wild, beautiful places. 
—John Waters Jr. 
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Wood Duck Drake. 
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he popularity of all-terrain 
bikes (ATBs) is increasing in 

& Florida, and they are 
becoming a favorite with many 
outdoor enthusiasts. 

An all-terrain bike (‘trail bike’’) 
is somewhat different from the 
coaster bike most of us grew up 
with. Trail bikes are sturdier and 
have multiple-ratio gears and wider 
tires. The durable, fenderless models 
can go just about anywhere. 

Some off-road enthusiasts call 
ATBs “mountain bikes,” and in 
downtown urban areas they are 
often called ‘city bikes.’’ Nature 
trail followers dub them “trail 
bikes.’ Each is an ATB—used for 
the same general reasons, but 
perhaps for specific purposes in 
each case. 

ATBs are not to be confused with 
those sleek, uncomfortable racing 
bikes used by the biking enthusiast 
who gets all geared up and thinks 
nothing of heading off on a 50-mile 
tide down the highway. Racing bikes 
are usually very lightweight, have 
narrow tires, a smaller seat and 
handlebars that sweep down and 
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back—a basically different design 
than an ATB. 

One of the physical advantages of 
a trail bike over a racing model is 
the trail bike’s rugged construction. 
Wide, heavy-duty tires give you a 
better grip on gravel and dirt trails 
or paths, and they can even dig 
through soft, sugary sand. 

With a trail bike, you can charge 
through rough terrain, but when 
you hit a rut with a racing model, 
you'll likely spill. You might even 
bend a wheel. In town, drainage and 
sewer grates are especially hazardous 
for racers. 

Many campers take bikes along 
for convenience and pleasure, but if 
you happen to be a camper who is 
also a dedicated biker, and 
interested in distance riding over 
long hilly stretches of paved roads, 
then maybe you’re a candidate for a 
racing bike and not an ATB. 
However, trail bikes are better 
suited for the sandy roads and 
wooded terrain that is typical of 
much of Florida. 

If you don’t feel you’re quite 
ready to buy a trail bike because you 


still have an “‘old huff and puff 
special’’ at home, then take it along 
on your next outing. You’ll find the 
old-style coaster bikes heavy, 
clumsy and hard to pedal. 

Modern ATBs are much more 
comfortable—you don’t sit in an 
awkward racing position when 
riding. The metal alloys in the frame 
make it strong yet lightweight and 
the handlebars are well placed, the 
steering is easier, the control is 
better and the handling responsive. 

Many of these bikes have no 
fenders. That’s right! Fenders can 
get clogged with mud, and in the 
woods, a wheel.can grab up a twig, 
jam a fender and down you can go. 
Look at the pros—and those who 
look like they know what they’re 
doing—and you'll see no fenders. 
Ask some of them what they think, 
and they’ll sneer, “Only wimps have 
fenders.” 


Buying an All-Terrain Bike 
All-terrain bikes are built for hard 
riding. They provide compact 


framing, custom construction and 
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equipment that adequately meets the 
needs typical of outdoor 
individualists. Those made 

especially for crusing are best along 
the beach and on boardwalks. Their 
seats are usually a little more 
cushioned, the handlebars are the 
older ‘‘up-style,” the gears are a bit 
softer (and one-speed) and you 
brake with the pedals. 

Cruisers are also offered in 
advanced models which have 
multiple speed ratios and hand- 
operated brakes. 

If you happen to have a member 
of the family who’s young and 
energetic, too big for a kid’s bike 
but too small for a full-sized one, try 
a compact ATB. There are many 
models to choose from. 

With so many different makes, 
models and styles of trail bikes, 
you’re going to have to go toa 
dealer to keep yourself from getting 
thoroughly confused. Afterwards, 
you can sort it all out and make the 
best decision for your life style. 

Options include several basic 
frame designs, a wide range of 
component packages and a checklist 
of other items you may or may not 
need or want. Few campers want to 
know about lateral flex, alloy tubing 
or state-of-the-art welding 
techniques, but these are also 
technical characteristics that vary 
from bike to bike and brand to 
brand. 

Mention you just want to zip 
around town, and you’re apt to be 
shown a “city bike” with shock- 
absorbers designed to smooth out 
potholes. Say you’re going to ride 
wilderness trails, and you’ll be 
dragged to a ‘mountain bike” with 
its higher bottom bracket for 
increased ground clearance. Let the 
words “‘steep hills” slip out, and it’s 
off to the bikes that can i up 
those grades. 

The point is, focus on a goby 
sturdy trail bike—one with wide 
knobby tires for sufficient traction 
to handle dirt roads, gravel trails, 
wooded paths and rugged Aa 
countryside. 

When buying, choose a all Bike 
that’s properly proportioned to 
your anatomy. It has to fit your 
body and feel comfortable. The 
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length of the crankarms and stem, 
handlebar width and reach to the 
brake levers are truly important. 
The seat must be adjusted so your 
legs can fully extend on both sides 
with every downstroke. Your dealer 
can explain and help with the 
correct seat-height adjustment. 

The cost? A good ATB can be had 
for $250, but it’s up in price from 
there. Carrying racks begin at $30 to 
$40, but can run into hundreds of 
dollars. Then there are accessories. 
Which ones to buy will depend a lot 
on what you want. 

Okay, what’s the best? Every 
manufacturer will say their bike is 
superior, but the overall consensus 
for the number one trail bike 
currently on sale goes to an 
American-made brand. 


Carrying Your Bike 


There are many ways to carry a 
bike, but stuffing it in the trunk of 
the car does not head the list. 
Perhaps the most popular method is 
to secure it to a bumper rack, either 
in the front or rear of your van, 
camper, motorhome or car. A 
number of pros and cons are 
involved in this method. 

Bikes carried on bumper racks are 
obviously easier to put on and take 
off, and it’s usually not necessary to 
remove the front wheel. However, 
when locked to the front bumper, a 
bike can obstruct the driver’s vision, 
and when hooked to the back, bikes 
are almost impossible to see. 

Consider purchasing a convex 
mirror which you can attach to the 
left-rear corner of your vehicle. A 
glance in the driver’s side-view 
mirror will show the entire rear end. 

Thieves have been known to 
remove bikes from rear racks while 
vehicles were stopped at traffic 
lights. Proficient thieves can take 
them off in a matter of seconds. If 
you can ’t keep an eye on your bikes, 


you might not know they are 


missing until you make a stop or 
reach your destination. 

There are also trunk lid mounts 
for cars, with extension bars on 
which to hang bikes. Relatively 
inexpensive, these mounts are easily 
attached. 


Becoming more and more popular 
are roof racks which enable you to 
load your bike atop your car, either 
with our without the bike’s front 
wheel removed. Of course, roof 
racks have been in vogue for a long 
time with canoers and surfers. 

As the designs and construction 
of roof racks have been improved, 
manufacturers have developed many 
options. You can choose from a 
number of ways to fasten a rack to 
the top of your vehicle (for those 
having rain gutters and those 
without), square bars versus round 
bars and a seemingly endless variety 
of clamps and snap-on components. 
Some of the better racks have 
protective pads, sleeves and coatings 
wherever the equipment makes 
contact with metal. 

Standard trail bikes require at 
least a 36-inch spread between 
crossbars if you don’t plan to 
remove the front wheel. With a 
small car, you can secure a bicycle 
with its front forks attached to a 
special component that mounts to 
the roof racks—providing it has a 
security-lock, quick-release type 
front hub. 

To transport ATBs (or any bike) 
which lack these hubs, try the 
special ‘trays’ that sit perpendicular 
to the crossbars. You fit the bike 
tires into the tray, insert the rear 
wheel into a rim locking hoop, then 
secure both wheels with straps. 


What To Wear When Biking 


Bikers who like to race and 
distance ride often suit up in the 
latest styles of popular biking 
clothes, but for most trail biking in 
Florida, that isn’t necessary. While 
you should be comfortable, shorts 
with cushioned chafe-free liners, 
jerseys, tights, jackets and other 
accessories aren’t usually required if 
you just want to pedal over to the 
store to get some fresh bread and a 
quart of milk. 

When leaving the campgrounds to 
explore a wilderness trail, or to take 
in some sightseeing, you should be 
properly outfitted. Common sense 
will be a big help in determining 
how best to dress. If off for a tough 
ride through the woods, you should > 
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wear something more substantial 
than swim trunks or shorts. Gloves 
and good touring shoes (for 
pedaling and walking comfort) are 
essential, and wearing a helmet that 
meets the Snell or ANSI safety 
standards is encouraged. A 
lightweight windbreaker is definitely 
handy. 

Distance bikers must be 
concerned with body heat, and 
choose correct apparel that will 
insulate and ventilate, but trail 
bikers out to have some fun and 
enjoyment don’t need to go to this 
extreme. 


Carrying Your Gear 


On the old-fashioned coaster 
bikes we were content with big 
baskets in front of the handlebars. 
They always served the purpose. But 
when you hop on your new trail 
bike, you probably won’t want 
anything that ‘‘fuddy-duddy.” 
Instead, have your dealer show you 
panniers (or saddlebags) that fit 
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over the back wheel. They have 
them for the front wheel too, but 
you'll probably need only one set, 
and the rear wheel is far more 
preferable. 

Single bags unbalance the weight, 
and you’ll always be trying to 
compensate. Distance bikers often 
have doubles front and back. 

Most panniers are constructed of 
weatherproof materials, and they are 
designed to fit around wire-frame 
brackets or hang soft-sided. It’s your 
choice, but the soft-sided panniers 
tend to lose their shape. Those 
around frames hold up, however, 
and they look better. 


What To Carry 


Trail bikers should always carry a 
first aid kit, a flashlight and some 
emergency money. Those are the 
essentials. After all, you’re not going 
to be out in the wild, hundreds of 
miles from nowhere. In Florida, 
you’ll usually be close to a potable 
water source, but if it makes you 


feel better, buy a strap-on water 
bottle. Six months later, figure out 
how often you needed it. 

If you’re going to put your bike to 
the test by riding brutal terrain, 
maybe you should pack a tube patch 
repair kit. Because trail bikes have 
heavy-duty tires, a small bike tire 
iron might be also be a good idea. 
Dealers stock tubular air pumps 
which can be strapped to the bike 
frame. You don’t need a high- 
pressure pump with an ATB like 
you do for a racing bike. 

A lock-up chain or clamp is vital, 
and your equipment should be 
secured whenever it’s not being 
used. Leaving your bike unattended 
and unlocked is merely courting a 
problem. 

Trail bikes are pro-environment— 
they burn no fossil fuels, expel no 
exhaust fumes and cost only an 
estimated .00027 cents a mile to 
operate. 

If you’re looking to add a little 
adventure to your next camp outing, 
get a rugged trail bike and take it 
along. You’ll find it will become one 
of your best traveling companions. 


Registration and Insurance 


Your dealer or local police 
department can tell you if there is a 
requirement to register your bike, 
and whether or not a rider’s license 
is required. While a thief would 
promptly remove any identification, 
the fact that your bike is registered 
and licensed might be to your 
advantage in giving the police and 
your insurance carrier complete 
details. Depending on the value of 
your equipment, check with your 
agent to determine the cost of 
adding insurance coverage for your 
bike to your homeowner or renter 
policy. Usually it’s only a dollar or 
two per $100 valuation. 

Once you’ve picked your trail 
bike, taken care of registration and 
insurance, it’s time to pack up and 
ride somewhere. In Florida, you can 
choose miles of beach, country 
roads, sparsely traveled highways 
and trails all around the state. It’s 
one more great way to enjoy wildlife 
and the outdoors. Happy biking! 
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Bobwhites For The Futwre 


By Byron I. Stalvey 


complaint commonly 

heard from some Florida 

quail hunters is, ‘‘The birds 
just aren’t here like they used to be!” In 
many cases, this is true. Although 
hunters often blame declines in 
bobwhite populations on such 
factors as predators, hunting 
pressure or unavailability of food, 
the single major cause is decline and 
loss of suitable habitat. 

To understand the significance of 
habitat loss, and how wildlife 
conservationists and game managers 
can help offset some of its effects on 
quail, an understanding of the 
bobwhite’s basic needs and life 
history is needed. 

The bobwhite is somewhat 
territorial, tending to stay in one 
general area where its needs are met, 
but leaving when they are not. A 
bobwhite’s annual range rarely 
exceeds one square mile (640 acres), 
although a given bird may only 
cover about one-fourth of that range 
in any one day. On quality habitat, a 
covey of birds may range within 10 
acres or less on a given day. 
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The bobwhite has a relatively 
short life expectancy. While its 
potential life span is 8 to 10 years, 
very few individual birds reach that 
age. The average life span for quail is 
less than one year. Biologists say 
approximately 80 percent of the fall 
quail population is usually 
composed of birds hatched during 
the current year. The species makes 
up for its high natural mortality 
rate, however, by having a relatively 
high reproductive capacity. 

In Florida, bobwhite quail 
courtship and nesting begin during 
late winter or early spring and cocks 
begin calling then to attract hens. 
Quail tend to pair up for the year. 

After a mate has been selected, 
both the hen and the cock 
participate in choosing a nest site, 
preferring relatively open locations 
which provide some cover. This 
includes fields, at the edges of 
disked strips through or around 
fields, brushy roadways and paths. 
Bobwhites seem to prefer habitat 
which provides some bare area, and 
will often pick a nest site that has 


exposed ground mixed with 
relatively short vegetation. 

The nest, usually built in dead 
grass and other vegetation, is 
normally constructed by both sexes. 
Hens begin laying eggs shortly after 
the nest is finished, usually laying 
one egg each day until the clutch is 
complete. An average size clutch has 
12 to 15 smooth, white eggs. 

Incubation begins shortly after the 
last egg is laid. While the hen spends 
most of her time setting on the nest, 
the cock may share this duty to 
allow her to feed. It takes about 23 
days for bobwhite quail eggs to 
hatch and all eggs ordinarily hatch 
within a few hours of each other. 
Under normal conditions in the 
wild, about 85 percent of all eggs 
laid will hatch. 

Should their nest be destroyed by 
a predator, or fail for some other 
reason, a pair of quail will usually 
attempt to renest. However, since 
the nesting cycle requires 47 to 55 
days to complete, the probability of 
successfully raising a clutch of 
chicks decreases as summer > 
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progresses. 

Weather conditions also play a 
significant role in nesting success. 
Dry weather during the nesting 
season often results in poor hatches, 
and rains can flood nests in low 
areas. The quail population in a 
given area may vary from year, due 
to weather and other factors, while 
the overall habitat remains relatively 
unchanged. 

After hatching, parents and young 
birds tend to stay in a family group 
through late summer or early fall, 
when family groups begin to break 
up and individual birds go through a 
“wandering” period—known as the 
“fall shuffle.’’ During this time, 
coveys of 30 or more birds may join 
up and begin ranging together. Birds 
within a group tend to travel and 
feed together as well as roost 
together. 

Young bobwhites develop rather 
quickly as their survival depends on 
it. Until they are mature enough to 
escape danger by flying, they depend 
on their ability to hold perfectly still 
to camouflage themselves. Their 
natural brownish coloring helps to 
conceal them from predators. 

The bobwhite is primarily a seed 
eater. The abundance and 
availability of various foods and the 
bird’s preferences for what is 
available are also part of its survival 
picture. While quail eat a great 
variety of seeds, they are also 
particularly fond of insects, and 
insects are an important source of 
protein to egg-laying hens. Quail 
will usually eat a larger amount and 
greater variety of legume seeds—if 
they are available—than other kinds 
of plant seeds. Other natural quail 
foods include insects, succulent 
green plants, acorns, pine seeds, 
blackberries, beggarweeds, partridge 
peas, sweetgum seeds, ragweed and 
wax myrtle, to list a few. 
Agricultural crops utilized by 
bobwhites include browntop and 
other millets, corn, soybeans, 
peanuts, lespedezas and wheat. 

Although quail will drink when 
water is available, standing water 
isn’t ordinarily essential to them in 
Florida. Dew, succulent vegetation, 
insects, berries and other moist 
foods usually supply their water 
requirement. 
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By the time winter arrives, most 
coveys have only 12 to 15 birds, 
and they may range on areas from 
about four to more than 77 acres, 
depending on habitat quality. As 
spring arrives, coveys disperse into 
breeding pairs and nesting begins 
anew. 

Just as it is with other wildlife 
species, suitable habitat is primary 
to the bobwhite’s survival. Good 
habitat provides the basic 
requirements of food, water, space 
and shelter. When these items are 
not present in the right proportions, 
the habitat can limit the quail. 

Food and cover are two habitat 
elements which man can sometimes 
control or manage to benefit quail. 
Theoretically, if quail habitat is 
improved, there should be an 
increase in quail numbers compared 
to the population that can be 
supported by less improved habitat. 
For example, creating more nesting 
cover or improving existing nesting 
cover can result in more quail. 

Cover can be divided into three 
main categories: the overstory 
(primarily trees), the understory 
(mainly shrubs) and low-growing 
plants (primarily grasses and 
forbes). 

On good quail habitat the 
overstory should be thin enough to 
allow the understory to grow. On 
the best ranges, woody plants and 
annuals grow in close association 
with each other. Bobwhites prefer to 
range where about half the ground is 
relatively bare and half has an 
upright growth of herbaceous and 
woody plants. Generally, idle fields, 
open woodlands, crop fields 
associated with nearby areas of 
woody growth and certain pasture 
lands best meet these requirements. 

If you are a quail hunter who is 
fortunate enough to own or lease 
acreage that has a population of 
birds on it, you can manage the land 
to produce the maximum number of 
birds it can support. However, 
before undertaking any management 
practices, remember that the 
vegetation already present in an area 
has much to do with what needs to 
be done, and consequently, the cost 
of habitat improvement. It is usually 
more economical to maintain or 
renovate existing habitat than to try 


to create new habitat. 

A wildlife biologist or forester can 
provide valuable assistance in 
helping you manage your land for 
quail. Although recommendations 
will depend on individual 
conditions, controlled burning is 
often mentioned by professional 
wildlife managers. A second 
important recommendation is 
selective disking in fields. 

Periodic prescribed fires are often 
the least expensive and best overall 
method of keeping quail range in 
shape, and fire stimulates some 
seeds to germinate. For best results, 
prescribed burning needs to be done 
after the close of hunting season but 
prior to the nesting season. 

While disking is another help to 
dormant seeds, it can also be used to 
help maintain plants in an early 
“stage of succession.” Disking up 
strips through fallow fields greatly 
improves nesting cover by providing 
unburned grasses next to bare 
ground. These types of areas are 
highly desirable to nesting quail. 

Good quail habitat has the right 
mix of features. For example, 
feeding areas are best scattered 
among escape and resting areas, not 
localized in one particular area. 

Studies have shown that quail 
prefer several small, scattered plots 
of thickets, briar patches, brush and 
tall weeds throughout their range. 
Escape and nesting cover can be 
supplemented by planting wild 
plums, hawthorns, privets and other 
hardy plants. 

Food plots can be planted to 
supplement native food sources. For 
best results, planted food plots 
should be at least 15 feet wide and 
about 1/8 acre in area. It’s also a 
good idea to plant them next to 
escape cover. If deer are present, 
food plots may need to be larger in 
order to ensure adequate production 
for quail in the presence of 
competition. 

What about management of trees 
on the property? Woodlands may 
cover from 10 to 90 percent of the 
available acreage with the balance 
being in open lands. However, thick 
stands of trees should be thinned to 
allow sunlight to reach the 
understory. Woodland openings 
may also need to be created. These > 
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should preferably be at least one 
acre in size and a minimum of 200 
feet across, experts say. 

Another question that invariably 
arises is whether to use artificial 
feeders. Usually, wildlife biologists 
don’t recommend them for several 
reasons. They can be very costly to 
maintain and are usually of 
significant benefit only where a lack 
of natural foods poses a significant 
limit on population. Also, predators 
can quickly learn that an easy meal 
can be had at quail feeding stations 
and they will congregate at these 
locations. 

Unnatural congregations of birds 
at feeders can also speed the spread 
of contagious diseases if any birds 
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are infected. 

Artificially created cover, such as 
brush piles, can benefit bobwhites, 
and they are inexpensive to build. 
When used adjacent to native or 
planted foot plots, brush piles can 
be a boon to quail populations. 
Oaks and other more rot-resistant 
trees are best for constructing brush 
pile bases, while a variety of other 
materials can be used for the upper 
layers. 

Ideal brush piles are conical or 
mound-shaped and from about 15 
to perhaps 40 feet in diameter and 
six to seven feet high. Logs used for 
the base should be at least six inches 
in diameter and laid down in two to 
four layers, spaced four to six inches 


apart. Brushy limbs are good to pile 
on top of base logs. They should 
touch the ground around the base, 
but leave several six-inch-high 
openings to allow the birds to enter 
the base. The optimum distance 
between piles seems to be 200 to 
300 feet, but can vary. 

In summary, the key to bobwhite 
quail management is habitat 
management. By understanding its 
needs and helping provide them, the 
quail population can be increased. 
Wise conservation and management 
can help ensure there will be 
bobwhites for the future—not only 
for today’s hunters, but also for 
those of tomorrow. Py) 
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Hunter Education News 


By Elaine Hance 


Aldo Leopold, a pioneer in scientific wildlife 
management and a respected hunter, once said, “The 
hunter ordinarily has no gallery to applaud or disapprove his 
conduct. Whatever his acts, they are dictated by his own 
conscience rather than by a mob of onlookers.” 

To people who do not hunt, Leopold’s words may 
lack special meaning. But as Leopold observed, many 
hunters recall particular instances where they behaved 
ethically while in the field, but true to Leopold’s 
statement, it was only to their own knowledge and 
satisfaction. 

Although I don’t hunt, reading Leopold brought to 
mind a very special breed of hunters—individuals whose 
behavior is exemplary in many different areas of their 
lives. However, there is usually no “gallery” to applaud 
or cheer them on. The individuals I am talking about are 
the Commission’s volunteer hunter education 
instructors. 

Although not paid a salary, these dedicated volunteers 
donate many hours of their personal time to promote 
hunter safety and a standard for ethical sporting 
conduct. The reward is the satisfaction of having done 
their part to help promote a sport very dear to each of 
them. 

I know many outstanding volunteer men and women 
who teach hunter education. Having worked with the 
Hunter Education Program for seven years, I have seen 
some of them make sacrifices that many people would 
not be willing to make. 

For example, weekends that could have been spent 
doing other things have often been dedicated to 
attending hunter education training workshops. Hunter 


education instructors all around the state donate many 
hours each month—on weekends, nights and sometimes 
during the day—for the benefit of others. I know several 
who have donated time during the opening weekend of 
archery season so that a class of students could finish 
the course. These instructors not only donated their 
time but they did so with much enthusiasm. 

I have talked with many instructors and have often 
asked them why they are willing to give so much of their 
time, talents and energy. The answer I’ve received has 
always been the same—concern about the future of 
hunting and the safety of those in the field. These 
concerns are centered around a strong sense of ethics. 
Ethical behavior, whether witnessed by a “‘mob of 
onlookers”’ or experienced as personal conduct, wins 
respect for those who exhibit it, and helps provide a 
secure future for the sport of hunting. 

Even though I don’t hunt, I am thankful there are 
people, like the instructors I know, who care enough 
about the hunting sport to teach and train others. My 
hat is off to each of them, and I am applauding. 


KaKKRK* 


Coordinator’s Note: Elaine Hance is the Hunter 
Education Program secretary in the Central Region 
office. Because some 160 volunteer instructors from 
around the state recently completed an annual 
workshop to improve their skills and knowledge, it is 
appropriate to recognize them. Thanks to Mrs. Hance 
for expressing our appreciation of them so well. ®” 
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It's The Law 


By Major Kyle Hill 


Who is exempt from Florida’s Freshwater Fishing 
License requirement? 


Exemptions to license requirements are established by 
the Florida Wildlife Code under Florida Statutes 372.57. 
No freshwater fishing license is required in this state for 
the following persons: 

(1) any child less than 16 years of age; 

(2) any resident age 65 or more who has obtained a 
permanent license from a county tax collector; 

(3) any person hunting or fishing in his county of 
residence on his homestead, or on the homestead of his 
spouse or minor child, or any minor child hunting or 
fishing on the homestead of his parent; 

(4) any resident who is a member of the U.S. 
Armed Forces who is not stationed in this state, while 
home 30 days or less upon submission of orders; 

(5) any person fishing in a fish pond of 20 acres or 
less which is located entirely within private property of 
the fish pond owner; 

(6) any person who has been accepted as a client for 
retardation services by the Department of Health and 
Rehabilitative Services; 

(7) any resident who is certified by the U.S. 
Veterans Administration or by a licensed Florida 
physician to be totally and permanently disabled, or 
who holds a valid identification card issued under the 
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provisions of Florida Statutes 295.17 and who has 
obtained a permanent license from a county tax 
collector; 

(8) any resident when fishing with live or natural 
bait, using poles or lines which are not equipped with a 
line retrieval mechanism and who is fishing for 
noncommercial purposes in the county of his residence 
(except on legally established fish management areas). 


What is the bag limit on white, striped and 
sunshine bass? 


The Commission began enforcing a new bag limit for 
these three freshwater fish on March 1, 1988. Under 
new Florida law, anglers are allowed a daily aggregate 
(combined) bag limit of 20 white, striped and sunshine 
bass of which no more than six may be more than 24 
inches in total length. 

Anglers were previously allowed separate bag limits of 
30 white bass, 10 sunshine bass and six striped bass, 
The new regulation will eliminate separate. bag limits and 
it also establishes an easily understood regulation. There 
was often confusion in the past because of similarity of 
appearance among the striped, sunshine and white 
basses. The new rule will make compliance much 
simpler for anglers. ® 
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Outdoor Library 


By John Waters Jr. 


The Everglades: River of Grass (Revised Edition), by 
Florida’s ‘Mother of Conservation,” Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas, is a 1948 book which has been updated and 
republished by Pineapple Press Inc. (Sarasota, FL) in 
1988. This novel-style chronicle of human habitation 
and exploitation in and around the Florida Everglades is 
rich in folklore, full of authentic history and praising to 
the natural order of things. The 1948 edition has been 
credited with helping fuel the long-running fight by 
environmentalists to save this fragile ecosystem from 
destruction by the actions of a few. Miami Herald 
environmental editor Randy Loftis worked closely with 
Douglas, who is 97 years into life, to produce the 
updated edition. This is truly a classic story which 
contains much more than tales of Indians, alligators, 
deer and herons; it is a portrait of the intense struggles 
among humankind for possession of and profit from a 
land that once was ruled by the forces of Nature, but 
now depends directly on man for a healthy future. 


Studies of the Wild Turkey in Florida, by Lovett E. 
Williams Jr. and David H. Austin, is a 1988 book 
published by University Presses of Florida (Gainesville) 
in cooperation with the Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission Division of Wildlife. This is an 
authoritative, scientific report based on 14 years of field 
studies of this premier game bird by the authors and 
other wildlife professionals. Although technical in style, 
the serious reader will discover a wealth of detailed 
information about Florida’s wild turkey in the book’s 
232 pages, which are enhanced by more than 100 black 
and white photographs. Techniques for capturing, 
relocating, tagging and tracking turkeys are explained, as 
are such natural history details as feeding habits, mating 
behaviors, nesting and development of growing birds. 
The book also contains facts about sport hunting and 
recommendations for future management of the species. 


Florida Rediscovered is a beautiful, colorful and 
dazzling oversized book compiled by C. Douglas Elliott 
and Jeffrey B. Trammell, who were both “raised and 
educated”’ in Florida. Nearly 30 very talented 
photographers are credited with this magnificent photo 
album’s 83 outstanding views of the real, contemporary 
Florida. The culture, wealth, history, agriculture, 
technology, scenic beauty, flora, fauna, recreation, 
water, sky and landscape of the Sunshine State are 
dynamically represented in this splendid creation from 
Thomasson-Grant Inc. (Charlottesville, VA). 
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Bass Wars—A Story of Fishing Fame and Fortune is 
a stimulating narrative about “professional” bass 
fishing. Written by Nick Taylor, a superb professional 
journalist, it portrays the struggles, ego-wars, successes, 
failures, hopes, dreams, disappointments and 
competition among anglers who fish tournaments in 
hopes of catching the stringer that nets them the ‘‘grand 
prize.”” Presented as a series of inside anecdotes and 
written in the style of a true-to-life novel, the book has a 
certain amount of magnetism that kept me interested 
through its final chapter. It is a story about winning and 
losing more than about catching fish. Published in 1988 
by McGraw Hill Book Company (New York). 


The Monarch Butterfly: International Traveler is a 
scientific exposition on the Monarch’s life history by 
Fred A. Urquhart, Professor Emeritus of Zoology at the 
University of Toronto. He is also a former director of 
the Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology and 
Paleontology. This is an expert’s work which provides 
much previously unpublished data on this species, as 
well as an interesting summation about Urquhart’s four 
decades of research. Much of the book was collaborated 
by his wife, Norah. It includes detailed chapters on the 
monarch’s development from egg to adult, migration 
patterns, overwintering habits, geographic ranges, 
predators, parasites, diseases and other facts of its 
natural history. Published in 1987 by Nelson-Hall 
Publishers (Chicago). 

The Nature of Things on Sanibel (Revised Edition) is 
an oversized paperback, originally published in 1978, 
which has been revised and reprinted in 1988 by 
Pineapple Press Inc. (Sarasota, FL). Author George R. 
Campbell eloquently presents 25 very readable essays, 
all of which are written in the background of his having 
been an active naturalist, zoologist and botanist. In it, he 
shares his and others’ views about the wildlife, ecology 
and landscape of Sanibel Island, situated at the very edge 
of Florida’s semitropical southwest Gulf Coast. During 
his lifetime, Campbell has witnessed many changes 
there. Although this work directs the reader’s attention 
to one small coastal island, it also generates a broader 
understanding of the ongoing conflicts between 
Floridians and Nature that are happening throughout 
the whole state. Delightful drawings by Molly Eckler 
Brown and black and white photographs supplement the 
text. 
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Conservation Update 


By John Waters Jr. 


U.S. Supreme Court 
Rules On Tidal Lands 


The U.S. Supreme Court ruled in February that the 
states—not individual property owners—own the 
country’s lands that are underwater and ‘‘subject to the 
ebb and flow of the tide.”’ The court also said, “‘It is 
obvious that these waters are part of the seas, and the 
lands beneath them are state property.” 

The ruling, which has been hailed as a victory by 
conservationists, also included tidal creeks. Tidal zones 
are important to the health of coastal aquatic ecosystems 
and many wildlife species depend on them. 
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June 6 through 12 Is 
National Fishing Week 


Although ‘National Fishing Week” is 10 years old 
this year, it has only been recognized by presidential 
proclamation for three years. President Ronald Reagan 
and Congress first officially sanctioned the week in 
1986. The American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers 
Association established National Fishing Week in 1979. 

Anglers are credited with some $28 billion in 
contributions to the country’s economy, and an 
estimated 60 million U-S. citizens fish for sport each 
year. Sport fishing is also considered a primary outdoor 
activity which is relatively safe, pleasant and suitable for 
all ages. 
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Noted Sportsman Fred Bear 
Died April 27 in Gainesville 


One of modern archery’s major innovators, 
promoters and sportsmen, Fred ‘‘Papa’’ Bear, died at age 
86 on April 27. He was a very active man who loved the 
outdoors and people. Although considered a “legend”’ 
in his own lifetime for his expertise at bow hunting all 
over the world, he was also an avid fisherman and a true 
naturalist. 

Bear’s interest in archery began in 1927, and by 1933, 
he was manufacturing archery equipment in a rented 
garage in Detroit. In 1946, he moved his company to 
Grayling, Michigan, and in 1978, Bear Archery moved 
to Gainesville, Florida. ‘‘All my life, I’ve been paid for 
having fun,” he once told a group of sportsmen about 
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his love for archery and his success as a businessman. 

Bear made many contributions to the sport, including 
development of the wood and fiberglass laminated bow, 
but he will be remembered most for his sense of 
outdoor ethics and true appreciation for life on Earth. 
He once wrote, ‘“‘A hunt based only on trophies falls far 
short of what the ultimate goal should be.” 


Nature Notes 


Sea Turtles nest mostly from May to October in the 
Sunshine State, laying their eggs in beach sand. Because 
hatchlings are attracted to light, some local and county 
governments have ordinances that require lights which 
illuminate the beach to be turned off during certain nighttime 
hours. 


The Giant Marine Toad (Bufo marinus) secretes a 
poison from glands in its skin that can kill a small dog. In 
Florida, this exotic species sometimes lays its eggs in 
swimming pools. There have been reports of these toads 
eating dog food that had been placed outside for the family 
pet. 

3,000 Earthworm Species inhabit Earth. In Florida, very 
few soils lack a healthy population of earthworms. Different 
species prefer different soil types. 

Mosquitoes Transmit Deadly Parasites so often in 
Africa that an estimated one million humans die there every 
year from those transmissions. The tiny blood-sucking insects 
also play a direct role in the annual deaths of thousands of 
people in Central America, the Caribbean area and parts of 
Asia. This mode of disease transmission is very rare in 
Florida, however. 


Turtles are known to have lived on every continent on Earth 
except Antarctica. Sea turtles are the largest turtles which 
currently dwell around Florida’s coastline, but freshwater 
turtle species greatly outnumber marine turtle species. 


Gopher Tortoises typically lay only six eggs in a clutch, and 
usually don’t lay their first eggs until they are 13 to 16 years 
old. 


Live. Leeches once were used by physicians to treat 
infections, but as ‘‘modern medicine’ advanced, the practice 
was discontinued. Now, the lowly leech is being raised in 
sanitary laboratories for medical use on humans. Leeches can 
help wounds to heal by enhancing blood circulation within 
injured tissues. 
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s long as Florida has 

existed, mighty hurri- 

canes have pounded the 
fragile peninsula. In recent 
decades, a small number of 
hurricanes have caused millions 
of dollars worth of damages in 
just a few hours of time over 
densely populated areas. More 
can be expected. 

As summer days lengthen and 
the sun’s rays shine more 
intensely upon the waters of the 
southern Atlantic Ocean, 
Caribbean Sea and Gulf of 
Mexico, hurricane season 
officially begins. It runs from 
June through November in 
Florida. 

Hurricanes are cyclonic storms 
having winds greater than 74 
mph. These powerful, 
unpredictable weather systems 
may stretch hundreds of miles 
across. They produce heavy 
lightning, hail, rain and, 
sometimes, dangerously high 
water and wind gusts as strong as 
200 miles per hour. Buildings 
can be demolished and low areas 
flooded by a hurricane’s wind 
energy and water. 

Most Floridians have some 


knowledge of hurricanes, 
especially people who have been 
here a while; however, 
thousands of newcomers have 
never experienced one. You can 
be better prepared to survive a 
hurricane by following these 
preparations and precautions: 

@ Have on hand an adequate 
supply (enough for several 
days) of drinking water, 
food which does not need 
refrigeration and first aid 
supplies. Don’t forget 
special medications and 
health essentials. 
Flashlights and extra 
batteries (or gas lanterns 
with extra fuel and 
mantles) and a battery- 
powered radio are very 
desirable. 

@ When a “Hurricane 
Watch” is broadcast on 
radio or TV, keep abreast of 
updates to “Hurricane 
Warning” status, an 
indication that dangerous 
conditions are predicted 
within 24 hours or less. 
The course and intensity of 
these violent storms can 
change drastically in just a 


few hours, with little 
warning. 

Know your safest 
evacuation route, especially 
if you live in a coastal area. 
Have your “camping gear” 
packed and your vehicle 
fueled up long before the 
last minute. Take seriously 
any warnings from civil 
authorities to evacuate, and 
do so as soon as possible. 
The old saying, “Better Safe 
Than Sorry” can be all too 
true in a hurricane. 

Don’t forget the safety of 
outside pets, and the 
dangers of loose objects 
which can be blown around 
by violent winds. Be 
especially aware of downed 
power lines—they can 
electrocute you. Flooding 
can create health hazards as 
well as physical dangers. 
Above all, don’t 
underestimate the force of a 
hurricane. Sometimes they 
spawn tornadoes which 
often do far greater damage 
in only a few seconds. @) 


—John Waters Jr. 


